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PERMANENT BORDER OF EVERGREENS. 


An immense assortment to select from and the strongest, 
pepiess plants of the highest quality. NOW IS THE TIME TO 


Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens 


filled with vitality and ready to grow. Extensive nurseries 
stocked with a suitable for any eolimate, different soils, and 
all purposes. We are experienced in designing new lawns and in 
remodeling old ones, 


a ey 


(Note the various forms and range of color.) 


OUR HORTICULTURAL ART BOOK 


describes our stock : tells the use of each plant, and helps you 


to arrange them most effectively. 


The Wm. H. Moon Co., - Morrisville, Pa. 


Philadelphia Office and Landscape Dept., 
616 Stephen Girard Bldg. 
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The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bearin mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable, 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Larriage; but one with ordinary springs and 


THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 


“‘TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 


methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which wae 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey— 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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T. & T. CLARK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE LITERATURE OF THEISM 


Selected and Edited with notes, by ALFRED ar ei o> D.D., and H. R. Macros, M.A., D. Phil. 
vo, OV Net, 


THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES OF SCOTLAND 


By the Rev. H.-F. Henverson, M. A., author of “‘ Erskine of Linlathen.” 8vo, $1.75 net. 


Christus in Ecclesia Faith and Knowledge 


Sermons on the Church and Its Institutions. By Sermons by W. R. Inez, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hastines RasHDALL, D.Litt., D.C.L. 8vo,-$1.50 net. Hertford College, Oxford. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


WAITING UPON GOD 


By the Late A. B. Davinson, D.D., LL. D., Litt. D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. Edited by 
J. A. Patterson, D.D. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
By the Rev. Ropert M. Apamson, M.A. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


The Miracles of Unbelief English Church History—1575-1649 


By FRANK BALLARD, M.A., B.D., etc. Sixth edition By the Rev. ALFRED PLummeEr, M.A., D.D. 
revised. 8vo, $1.00 net. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


The Theology of the Reformed Church | The Life Everlasting 


In Its FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. By the Late Rev. Studies in the Satgoct of the Future. By the Rev. 
Wittiam Hastiz, D.D. 12mo, $2.00 net. Davip Purves, M.A. 12mo, $1.50 net.. 


BY NILE AND EUPHRATES 


A REcorD oF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. By H. VALENTINE GEERE, of the Staff of the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania. With maps and illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


The Teaching of Jesus A Short History of the Westminster 
By the Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D., Glasgow. Assembly 
16mo, 60 conte net. By W. BeveripeE, M.A. 16mo, $1.00 net. 


Bible Class Primers 





Outlines of Pastoral Theology EZEKIEL, by the Ruv. W. Harvey Jevuik,M.A.,.B.D. -| 





and Edited by the Late Rev. WILLIAM ELI, SAMUEL and SAUL, by the Rev. CuaRies A. 
Trenatated temo, 75 A. & ay Satmonp, D.D. Each 18mo, paper, 20 cents net. 





IN. PREPARATION 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 


By Proressor J. Horr Movtron, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, etc. In press. 








THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND BABYLONIA 


By A. H. Saycs, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. (The Gifford Lectures.) 8vo, $8.50 net. 


i k, containing much new material, and far surpassing Professor Sayce’s 
1p SEP ase other contributions to this subject. ” ° 


The Pauline Epistles Demonic Possession in the New 
Introductory and Expository Studies. By the Rev. Testament 
BR D. SHaw, M.A., B.D., Edinburgh. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
: Its Relations, Historical, Medical and Theological. 
of Lpeonty te Cm ~y Pawn a By W. Menzies ALEXANDER. 8vo, $1.50 net. ~~ 
Old Testament Prophecy Forerunners of Dante 


By the Late A. B. Davipson, !).D., LL.D., Litt. D., An account of some of the more important Visions _ 
, New College, Edinburgh. 8vo, of the Unseen World, from the est Times. 
ee Bs Marcus Dops, M.A. (Cantab.) 12mo. $1.50 neh 











New Catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Books sent Free by Post upon application. 
These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York - 
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To Purchase 
The Historians’ History 
of the World 


At the a kil 


(1) The offer of Zhe Historians’ History of the World at the 
present prices—43 per cent. less than the regular price—must be 
withdrawn in a short time 

(2) The prices will then be advanced. 

(3) Public announcement of the expiration of the existing offer 
of the work is now made in the advertising pages of this and of 
other publications, with a view of apprising the public and of 
emphasizing the urgent necessity of sending orders quickly while 
the present prices are in effect. 

(4) The completion of the work has now brought it through the 
introductory stage during which, for the sake of an effective adver- 
tisement, it has been possible to offer it at a price without regard 
to the usual method of figuring publishers’ profits. 

(5) The method of exploitation by sending to each inquirer, ex- 
press prepaid both ways, a complete bound volume taken right 
out of stock, substituting the book itself for the book agent, has proved 
an extraordinarily successful method of making the history known. 
Over 40,000 applications for these specimen volumes have been 
received, involving a charge for express alone of about $32,000. 

The adoption of this generous policy, involving the sale of the 
books at nearly half their normal price, has been more than justi- 
fied by the result. /¢ has established the work in public opinion quickly. 
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IMM EDIATE ORDERS 


Will be Accepted 


At 43 Per Cent. Less Than 


Regular Prices 
Present Prices ee —— to vee Apa 


The policy of not employing agents has pleased our subscribers, and 
the money which would otherwise have been spent in commissions 
has gone directly into their pockets in return for their good offices 
in taking promptly the first edition off our hands. 

This newly completed work has been called the greatest story 
ever told, the history of all mankind narrated according to the only 
satisfactory and perfectly philosophical method yet devised. The 
conviction of its value has been expressed by thousands of sub- 
scribers and by such high authorities as ex- President Grover Cleve- 
land, Professor William M. Sloane, of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor E. G. Bourne, of Yale University, President W. R. Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, F. Marion 
Crawford, and hundreds of others. 


ORDERS MUST BE SENT AT ONCE 


INDEPENDENT readers who for any reason may have postponed the 
sending of their orders should do sonolonger, tf they wish to take advantage 
of the existing prices, which must be advanced immediately. NOW vs the 
time to order, before the matter slips your mind. If you have not already 
had full particulars of this remarkable new work, and of the Outlook plan 
of sale,if you have not seen specimen pages or, a specimen volume, advise 
this office without delay. Address 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 225 Fourth Ave., New York 
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GRANT PRIZE 
Highest Award 
WORLD'S FAIR 

ST. LOUIS 


WEBSTER'S 


ISTP NEVI ONTO 
=> DICTIONARY Cae 


|. ike emmatinin* "ENLARGED 


25, 000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. a LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles,” Also illustrated pamphlets, 


G.&6C, MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 











UNIT ARTANISM 2: Modern ma appltention tata Poa fs 
THE een vEROMAT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 

$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Singing copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra. 


EDUCATION - 
Abbot Academy Andover, 


EMIL MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. ¢ Graduate, 
elective ail “college preparatory courses. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. Fine prowess, me modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Tennis, basket = ge 








bot Academy. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Suomi as oll of all grades with competent teachers. Assists 
ers in opcatete sitions. 
ARLA . FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


pat N.S ha 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


Qewst ip Gof 
COL yt 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





D.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 
Ww salary 


NTE 
usiness ability to represent us. ly or 
Faves age, qualifications, references. DUDD, 
ew Yor 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 
will be patd for ieteomatien lating to the arrest and conviction, 
of the persons who stole from 815 Willing’s Alley, Philadelphia 
valuable books, manuscripts, autographs, and private correspond- 
ence belonging to the undersigned, and a further reward of 
TWENTY DOLLARS 

will be paid for the 1 wae and address of the teamster who carted 
them away, Addrei 

JAMES WARRINGTON, Lock Box No. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MR. JAMES WARRINGTON, of Philadelphia. is very 
anxious to get into communivation with the gentlemen who sub- 
scribed towards the purchase of his ee of Psalmody for the 
Hartford Theological s penne Addres: 

JAMES WARRINGTON, Lock Box eNO. 17, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Hl HANDSOME COUNTRY LIFE JIAGAZINE 


To iutroduce ‘‘ BriarciirF OvTLOoK’’ the 


uar- 
AD 











new illustrated magazine of country life, we 

offer 3-months trial subscription for 10 cents; 

FOR yg! , 50 cents the year. A new serial, 
sitten and mustseaed, eopostaliy’ berth 

. written an ustrated especially for its 

10 CTS pages, begins in April number. Send 

stamps and address 

BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


A Reading Journey uirney Through Japan. 


MONTHS 





The History, Art, Occupations and Life 
of the Japanese * people, presented ‘in 


A series of Six Articles, Profusely Illustrated. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Dept. Y.. CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 





SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Go. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


READING NOTICE 
TOUR TO PINEHURST, N. CG. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad for the Golf 
Ghampionships. 

For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, N- 
C., during the great championship golf tournaments, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run a personally- 
conducted tour to this attractive mid-South resort. leav- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
March 31, by special train. The rates for this tour, in- 
cluding railway transportation in both directions : Pull- 
man berth and meals in dining car on going trip only, and 

» os s’ board at the Hotel Carolina, will be: New 

.00; Philadelphia, .00; Baltimore and Wasb- 

.00. Proportiona: rates from other points. 

ets, a and other information, apply to 

ents, or to Geo. Boyd, General "passenger 
‘Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. —Adv. 
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alifornia 





From Chicago daily, April 10 to 14, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North “Western 
Line. Choice of routes, best of train service, 
liberal return limits. The fast through daily 
service of the electric-lighted 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


makes it page to traverse the breadth of the continent in amplest 
surroundings of comfort in less than three da The train 
leaves Chicago and San Francisco every day the “whole year 


round. =6The Best of Everything. 


Two trains a day Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port: 

and, over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. 

{ you want to know something further about 
California, her outdoor sports, climate, h 
etc., send 4 cents for copy of California 
folder W. 8. KNISKERN, 

Pase'r Traffic A ay  C. & NW. Ry. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


OLiss 





Rearmed a8 ENGLAND. 


Fourteen to ea” 38 to 85 days 
Cost, bag FS Information free. 
Ly D. TEMPLE, 


| EUROPE. 


H. J. KETOuAM, Gon Agent, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York. 


ee own, W. Mass. 





CLARK’S TOURS. 


High class tours under best management, membership Hmited to 
fifteen, leave by White Star Line am, April 29, May 18, June 15, 
June 24. Register now. Other tours. 


FRANK C. CLARKE, 113 Broadway, New York. 





RING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


Private—select parties—limited in nember. 
June barter Mediterranean trip. 


vue! 1, Central Euro Ray 
1, Norway and North poy 
Cost ™m 


July 8, British Isles and ce. 
ustrated 


0—everythin included. Il} 
, address 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 
385 Gumberland &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Our Yachting Cruise 
makes Greece easier than England, more comfortable and less 
expensive. 
Our Leaders and Lectures 
make ad more instructivé than a university semester and infinitely 
more in 
Our Above Deck Staterooms 
make it more invigorating than New Hampshire or the seaside. 
The Heroes and the Gods 
do the rest. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., Boston 





~~ UROPE 


gs from three Ports. Rates pe mangeetty iy low. Strictly limited. 
Pimeeiass throughout. BOOK. 


MARSTERS & KINPORTS. 
3 West 29th Street, Room 705, NEW YORK. 


Lakewood, N. J. The ei 


A quiet, homelike f: hotel. Sunny rooms; o 

private e and oro i ic ba re . $ —— heat; electric : 
w as clean as Peop! 

Egain end send thetr friends. heya rt 


GRAND ATLANTIC 
(NEVER CLOSED) 
ae: Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N N. J. 
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A. OG. MITCHELL & CO. 


DrISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 
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£30-000,000 
Imperial Japanese Government 42% Sterling Loan 


DUE FEBRUARY 15, 1925. 


WITH OPTION TO THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO REDEEM ALL OR ANY 
PART ON OR AFTER FEBRUARY 15, 1910 UPON GIVING SIX MONTHS’ NOTICE. 





SECURED BY A FIRST CHARGE ON THE TOBACCO MONOPOLY REVENUES OF THE EMPIRE. 





CREATED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF LAW NO. 12, PROMULGATED JANUARY 1, 1905, 
AND OF AN IMPERIAL ORDINANCE OF HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR NUMBERED 
78 AND PROMULGATED MARCH 26, 1905. 





Coupon Bearer Bonds in the Denominations of £100, £200 and £500 





SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE FEBRUARY 15TH AND AUGUST 15TH, AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD., IN LONDON AND 
AT ITS AGENCY IN NEW YORK. 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE BOTH IN LONDON IN STERLING AND IN NEW YORK 
IN UNITED STATES GOLD DOLLARS AT THE FIXED RATE OF 
EXCHANGE OF $4.87 PER POUND STERLING. 





PARR’S BANK, LTD., THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION AND 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD., ARE AUTHORIZED BY THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT TO ISSUE THE ABOVE £30,000,006 BONDS. OF THIS AMOUNT, £15,000,000 
IS BEING OFFERED FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION IN LONDON BY THE ABOVE-MENTIONED 
BANKS AND £15,000,000 HAS BEEN TAKEN UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE IMPERIAL 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT FROM THE LONDON ISSUING BANKS BY MESSRS. KUHN, 
LOEB & CO. 

THE LONDON ISSUING BANKS MAKE THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS IN THEIR 
PROSPECTUS, WHICH HAS BEEN APPROVED BY KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, ESQ., VICE. 
GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OP JAPAN, THE DULY AUTHORIZED SPECIAL FINANCIAL 
COMMISSIONER OF THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT : 

“This Loan is repayable at par, February 15, 1925, but the Imperial Japanese Government reserves the 
right to redeem at par all or any of the bonds on or at any time after February 15, 1910, on giving si 
months’ previous notice. Partial redemption to be effected by drawings at the office of the Yokoham, 
Specie Bank, Ltd., London, and the New York Agency of the same bank, in the usual manner. The loan 
is secured both as to principal and interest by a first charge upon the annual net revenues of the Im’ 
perial Japanese Government Tobacco Monopoly. The Imperial Japanese Government has the exclusive 
right to control the cultivation and production of the leaf, and to purchase, import, manufacture and sel 
tobacco. It thus possesses the entire monopoly of the tobacco trade within the limits of the Jap anes 
Empire. The estimated net revenue for the fiscal year 1905-6 from this source is 32,011,072 
Yen, which at the exchange of two shillings and halfpenny per Yen is equal to £3,267,796, 18s 


8d.’’ 
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REFERRING TO THE ABOVE, THE UNDERSIGNED ARE AUTHORIZED BY THE IM- 
PERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO ISSUE THE ABOVE LOAN AND HEREBY OFFER FOR 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION £15,000,000 OF THE ABOVE BONDS AT THE PRICE OF 8754 PER 
CENT. AND ACCRUED INTEREST, NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE USAGE, WHICH IS 
THE APPROXIMATE PARITY OF THE LONDON ISSUE PRICE. 

The subscription list will be opened at 10 A. M. on March 29, 1905, and will be closed on 
or before April 5,1905. The undersigned reserve to themselves the right to close the sub- 
scription list at any time without notice and to reject any subscriptions and allot smaller 
amounts than applied for. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, WHICH SHOULD BE MADE ON THE FORM, WHICH CAN BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE UNDERSIGNED, ARE TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY A DEPOSIT OF 
$25 IN NEW YORK FUNDS PER £100 BOND. 


If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full, and if only a portion of the amount ap. 
plied for be allotted, the balance of the deposit will be appropriated towards the amount due on April 25, 
1905. If any further balance remains, such balance will be returned. Failure to pay any instalment at due 
dates will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 


The rate of exchange fixed by the Imperial Japanese Government at which principal and interest of 
the bonds are payable in New York is $4.87 per pound sterling, at which rate the New York issue 
price of 875% per cent. and accrued interest, figuring $5 per pound sterling according to the usage of the 
New York Stock Exchange, is the approximate equivalent of the London issue price of £90 per cent. Pay- 
ment for bonds allotted is to be made in New York funds as follows : 

On application, $25.00 per £ 100 bond. 
On April 25, 1905, 25.00 per £ 100 bond. 
On May 25, 1905, 394.21 per £ 100 bond. 





Total, $444.21 per £ 100 bond 


Temporary certificates to bearer will be delivered by the undersigned in exchange for allotment letters 
duly endorsed, upon payment of final instalment. A coupon for payment of the semi-annual interest due 
on August 15, 1905, will be attached to the temporary certificates. 


Payment in full may be made on April 25, 1905, under discount at the rate of three per 
cent, per annum. 


The bonds will be delivered by the undersigned in exchange for the temporary certificates as soon 
practicable. . 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RECEIVED BY THE BANK OF MONTREAL, MONT- 
REAL, BY THE OLD COLONY TRUST COPPANY, BOSTON, BY THE FIDELITY TRUST COM. 
PANY, THE GIRARD TRUST COMPANY AND MESSRS, SAILER & STEVENSON, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, BY THE ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK AND THE MERCHANTS?’ 
LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, BY MESSRS. FRANCIS BRO. & CO. AND 
MESSRS. A. G. EDWARDS & SONS, ST. LOUIS, AND BY THE NEVADA NATIONAL 
BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO AND THE ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN BANK, LTD., SAN FRAN. 


CISCO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


William and Pine Streets. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK., 
s2 Wall Street. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN N. y. 


31 Nassau Street. 
New York, March 28, 1905. 
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PROGRESS IN FERTILIZATION 


is being made from year to year. Both the Why and the How 
of the question of feeding crops is becoming better understood. 





Every Advance in the Practical Art of Applying Fertilizers, 
Every New Fact Demonstrated in the Science of Plant Feeding, 


UNITE IN TESTIFYING TO THE MERITS OF THE 


MAPES MANURES 


The farmer, trucker, fruit grower who use the MAPES MANURES, the 
official chemist who analyzes them, and the State experiment Station scien- 
tists who test them, agree as to the special merits of the MAPES MANURES, 
and as to their profitable use. They have stood the test of practical experi- 
ence for over half a century in all varieties of soils (the lightest to the heavi- 
est), of crops, of climates, from Maine to the West Indies and California. 

During the past year, 1904, the leading agricultural papers, including the 
American Agriculturist, Rural New Yorker, New England Homestead, 
Orange Judd Farmer (Chicago), Country Lifeand others, have contained full 
reports of visits by their editors and representatives to the farms of some of the 
leading representatives of the most successful growers on a large scale of fruit, 
nursery stock, truck, special crops, including cantaloupes (Rocky Fords 60 
acres), strawberries 200 to 300 acres, orange groves 500 acres and upwards, 
asparagus 200 to 300 acres, etc. These growers, whose methods have been 
described in our pamphlets, have used the Mapes Complete Manures for many 
years, some of them 500 tons and upwards annually. In cases where the 
soil is extremely light, in cantaloupe growing, they use some purchased farm 
and stable manure in addition to the fertilizer. This is more particularly in 
the beginning to conserve moisture. Asa rule they have purchased no barn 
or stable manures for many years. 





Special pamphiet and circulars sent free on the growing of Celery (over $11,500, 31 acres); alse 
on Strawberries, Track, Small Fruit; Tobacce on varied soils; Fertilizer Farming Up-to-Date 
(general farm crops); Oranges and all Tropical Fruits in Florida; Top-Dressing of Lawns, Golf 
Links, Parks with the “Mapes Top Dresser Improved’ (ammonia 12 per cent., phesphoric acid 8 per 
cent., potash 4 per cent.). The highest grade, the most soluble and quick acting of any made, fine, 
dry and free from odor. 


In sending for pamphlets please state the crops in which you are particularly interested. 





The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 
143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Survey of the World 


In Delaware the Leg- 
islature has adjourned 
without electing a Sen- 
ator. On the final vote Mr. Addicks 
had the support of 15 members; 27 
were required for an election. The 
seat may remain vacant until 1907.— 
At a meeting in Kansas City on the 
24th Major William Warner, the new 
Senator from Missouri, said: 


Politics and 
National Topics 


“The burning issue of the day is that of set- 
ting proper metes and bounds to corporate 
power, and the suppression of unlawful en- 
croachment upon the rights of the people by 
organized capital. These issues must be met 
and solved in a spirit of fair play and with a 
high resolve to give to every interest a square 
deal. I am an admirer of the personality of 
that Christian statesman, that ideal American, 
that friend of the people, Theodore Roosevelt ; 
and as long as he remains as he is now, the 
champion of no special interest, but the fear- 
less champion of the rights of the people, I 
shall be found marching under his standard.” 


Postmaster-General Cortelyou, retir- 
ing from the chairmanship of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has ap- 
pointed Harry S. New, of Indiana, to 
be acting chairman. Mr. New isa jour- 
nalist, the son of the late John C. New 
(formerly Treasurer of the United 
States and Consul General at London), 
and in the last two campaigns was in 
charze of the committee’s work in the 
Wet. 
supporter of Mr. Fairbanks, it was re- 
ported that the latter opposed his ap- 
pointment. For this report there ap- 
pears to have been no foundation.— 
Representative Babcock (associated 
with the opponents of Governor La 
Follette in Wisconsin) becomes that 


As he has not been a political | 


State’s member of the National Com- 
mittee, and will retire from the Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee, of 
which for a long time he has been the 
head.—Truman H. Newberry, of De- 
troit, has been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy by the President. 
Mr. Newberry is 40 years old, and his 
private fortune is estimated in the pub- 
lic press to be about $20,000,000. He is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman, horseman 
and automobilist, and he assisted in 
building up the Michigan naval reserve, 
serving with it during the war with 
Spain.—Sefior Azpiroz, the Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington, died last 
week, his fatal illness having been 
caused in part by exposure on Inau- 
guration Day. He was the prosecuting 
officer before the military court that 
tried Maximilian, and he asked that the 
death penalty be imposed. Thus he’ 

curred the lasting enmity of the Im- 
perial House of Austria, and the atti- 
tude of the Austrian Ambassador to- 
ward him in Washington had some- 
times caused embarrassment at social 
and official meetings—At a public 
meeting in the Mormon Tabernacle at 
Salt Lake City, a few days ago, Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Smich admitted that at 
Washington he had given false testi- 
mony when he said he had never re- 
ceived revelations. He explained that 
he thought the Senate committee was 
“trying to put him in a trap.” The 
truth was, he continued, that he ha! 
received many revelations—one when 
he was baptized, another that Joseph 
Smith was the prophet of God, and oth- 
ers at each succession to the presi- 
dency.—With. reference to recent 
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charges concerning land frauds in 
Utah, the Interior Department ex- 
plains that if such frauds have been 
committed, the offense is one against 
the State and not against the United 
States, being confined to lands trans- 
ferred to the State when Utah was ad- 
mitted to the Union——Owing to the 
Senate’s action upon the treaty of reci- 
procity, the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment has given orders that our fishing 
vessels shall no longer be permitted to 
buy bait in Newfoundland waters. 
This privilege has long been enjoyed 
by American fishermen, altho denied to 
the French. 
Sd 

Reports from Santo 
Domingo say that some 
expect an uprising be- 
cause of an impression that President 
Morales has been discredited by the 
Senate’s failure to ratify the treaty. Bel- 
gium has demanded control of some port 
and the payment of $25,000 per month 
under an agreement made three years 
ago. Morales expects that other similar 
demands will be made, and fears that 
all the custom houses will pass under the 
control of foreign creditors. It was re- 
ported on the 24th that a temporary 
agreement had been reached at a con- 
ference between Minister Dawson and 
the resident representatives of France, 
Belgium, Spain, Germany and Italy. The 
proposition was made, it was asserted, 
that pending final action by our Senate 
all the customs revenue should be col- 
lected by an International Commissioner 
(an American citizen) to be named by 
Minister Dawson; that this Commis- 
sioner should pay 45 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts to the Dominican Government and 
should deposit the remainder in bank to 
be held in trust subject to ultimate dis- 
position or distribution under the treaty 
with the United States. It is said at 
Washington that Morales. has proposed 
such a plan, but that it is still subject to 


The Situation in 
Santo Domingo 


negotiation. Our Government will make . 


a thorough investigation concerning the 
debts and financial resources of Santo 
Domingo. The work will be done by 
Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, formerly 
Treasurer of Porto Rico, who will go to 
the island as a confidential agent of the 
President. It is hoped that the results 
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of his inquiries will have weight with 
opponents of the treaty in the Senate and 
lead to the ratification of it. Such an 
agreement as the one reported to have 
been made by Minister Dawson appears 
to be needed for the temporary restraint 
of foreign creditors, who see that Amer- 
ican claimants are receiving monthly al- 
lowances, and who insist upon taking a 
part of the revenue for themselves.— 
Representative Babcock says that Mr. 
Roosevelt, in conversation with him on 
the 23d, expressed great regret that party 
lines had been drawn in the Senate on 
the treaty; that he also attributed the 
defiant attitude of Venezuela’s President 
to the failure of the Senate to support 
the Administration in this matter, which 
might be regarded as evidence that the 
Administration would not meet situations 
involving the Monroe Doctrine and the 
interests of the United States in countries 


south of us. 
& 


The statements 


Denial of the 
Readers’ Assertions 


made by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Reader 
concerning the treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo continue to excite discussion. 


Emilio Joubert, Dominican Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Washington, says that Mr. 
Reader had no interview with President 
Morales. He was with Morales, he says, 
when Reader applied for an interview. 
Morales sent word to Reader that the 
latter should communicate with him 
through the American Minister, the Do- 
minican Legation at Washington, or the 
Dominican Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Reader, he continues, sent his papers to 
the Foreign Minister, who took no notice 
of them. There were no negotiations 
with Reader, he asserts, nor was there 
any intervention by the Washington 
Government to.prevent them. The whole 
story, he says, is preposterous. This is 
corroborated by the Dominican Consul at 
New York, J. Emilio Villalon, a brother- 
in-law of President Morales, who re- 
marks that Perez, who accompanied 
Reader, had been a follower of Wos y 
Gil and an enemy of Morales. Senator 
Morgan insists, however, that Morales 
sought to employ the Readers as agents 
to negotiate a treaty for the control of 
the debt and for the sale of Samana Bay 
to us for $1,000,000. He adds that Smith 
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M. Weed, President of the Santo Do- 
mingo Improvement Company, can tell 
all about the Reader negotiations. Mr. 
Weed responds that he never heard of 
the Readers. Mrs. Reader asserted last 
week that Assistant Secretary Loomis 
could establish the truth of her story, and 
also said that.the negotiations for her 
appointment as fiscal agent had been in 
his hands. Mr. Loomis responds with an 
emphatic denial and says that he did not 
know of her existence. 


& 


Attorney-General 
Moody has advised 
the President that the 
Isthmian Canal Commission must, under 
the law, consist of seven members. The 
President hoped, it is understood, that 
the law would permit him to get rid of the 
present Commission, to place the work 
in the hands of Chief Engineer Wallace, 
and to appoint three engineer Commis- 
sioners who should be an advisory board. 
As the law does not allow this, it is ex- 
pected that he will reorganize the Com- 
mission, causing the retirement of at 
least four of the present members (Ad- 
miral Walker included) and so distribut- 
ing the powers of the new Commissioners 
that three shall exercise executive power, 
while four (engineers) shall advise con- 
cerning the work of construction. Among 
those mentioned for the executive places 
are Horace G. Burt, formerly President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company ; 
S. M. Felton, of the Chicago & Alton, 
and L. F. Loree, formerly President of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Changes of this 
character were foreshadowed in corre- 
spondence concerning the published 
charges of Dr. C. A. L. Reed. The lat- 
ter, a prominent officer of the American 
Medical Association, was sent to the 
Isthmus by Secretary Taft to act as as- 
sessor of certain lands. Upon his return 
he severely criticised the Commission’s 
supervision of the sanitary work, and at 
the Secretary’s request put his charges 
in writing. Then without the Secretary’s 
consent he published them. The Com- 
mission replied with denials. Comment- 
ing upon the incident, the Secretary says, 
in a letter to the President, that undue 
delays in the furnishing of sanitary sup- 
plies have been due rather to the inherent 


The Isthmian 
Canal Commission 


clumsiness of the Commission as an ex- 
ecutive body than to wilful neglect, and 
that he will submit a plan for a rear- 
rangement of the Commission and a new 
distribution of its powers. The President 
replies that he is glad that a plan for “a 
rearrangement of duties and a change of 
personnel” is to be laid before him. Dr. 
Reed is severely criticised by both the 
President and the Secretary for making 
hasty and unwarranted statements and 
failing to observe the proprieties as to 
the publication of them. 


as 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift oj Pe enntoeens 
for Missions ° ongregationa 


ministers, in Bos- 
ton, on the 21st, the Rev. Daniel Evans 
presiding, the following protest, with 
twenty-seven signatures, was addressed 
to the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions: 


“Dear Brethren—The public prints of the 
week ending March 18th, 1905, report a gift 
of $100,000 to the Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Congregational Church from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, the head of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

“This company stands before the public un- 
der repeated and recent formidable indictments 
in specific terms for methods which are morally 
iniquitous and socially destructive. To arouse 
the moral reprobation of the general conscience 
and to direct it against specific offenses and 
offenders is the supreme need of the hour. The 
Church is the moral educator and leader of the 
people; and in order to fulfill this calling with 
freedom and effect it must stand entirely clear 
of any complication in the evil it is set to con- 
demn. 

“The acceptance of such a gift involves the 
constituents of the Board in a relation imply- 
ing honor toward the donor, and subjects the 
Board to the charge of ignoring the moral is- 
sues involved.. We, the undersigned, therefore 
protest against any action by which our Church 
may even seem to be compromised, and we plead 
with the officers of the Board to decline the 
gift of Mr. Rockefeller, or to return it if it 
has been accepted.” 


This protest was laid before the Pru- 
dential Committee by a committee 
consisting of the Rev. Messrs. Noyes, 
Knight, Carter, Evans and Morris, and 
was the subject of discussion for sev- 
eral hours. It was then referred to a 
subcommittee of three—President 
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Capen, Professor Moore and the Rev. 
Mr. Dennison. The Rev. Dr. Bar- 
ton, Secretary of the Board, said: 
“For over a century the Ameri- 
can Board has accepted contributions 
irrespective of their source. It has 
been held as a principle that acceptance 
of a donation does not imply indorse- 
ment of donor.” It was reported on 
Monday that the gift would be ac- 
cepted by unanimous vote of the Pru- 
dential Committee. The incident has 
excited wide discussion, in which many 
clergymen have taken part. 
as 

Arrangements have been 
completed for the visit 
of a large party of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to the Phil- 
ippines with Secretary Taft. Among 
the fifty tourists will be ex-Secretary 
Elihu Root, Miss Alice Roosevelt, Sen- 
ators Allison, Daniel, Dubois, Foster, 
Long, Newlands, Patterson, Scott, 
Stone and Warren; Speaker Cannon, 
Representatives Bourke Cockran, 
Cooper, De Armond, Foss, Gillett, 


A Trip to the 
Philippines 


Grosvenor, Hepburn and Payne, and 


the wives of several of these legisla- 
tors. The party will sail from San 
Francisco, July 1st, on the Pacific Mail 
steamship “ Manchuria,” which will 
touch at Honolulu, Yokahama, Kobe 
and Nagasaki before arriving at Ma- 
nila. From that city it will make a 
trip through the archipelago on a Gov- 
ernment transport, and will probably 
return to San Francisco about October 
Ist. At Manila, Secretary Taft will 
consider the bids offered for the rail- 
way concession under the terms of the 
recent act, which authorizes the Phil- 
ippine Commission to guarantee 4 per 
cent. on the bonds issued by the build- 
ers of the projected roads. It will be 
necessary to reach an agreement with 
the English owners of the existing rail- 
way from Manila to Dagupan, and it is 
said that this road is for sale at a price 
to be determined by arbitration.—In 
a recent interview, Mr. Hull, chairman 
of the House Military Committee, re- 
peats his prediction that Japan will at- 
tempt to take the Philippines, and that 
we shall be obliged either to sell them 
or to fight for the retention of them.— 
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The French Governor of Cochin China 
has been impressed by the progress 
made in the islands under American 
rule. At the direction of his Govern- 
ment he spent four months in an in- 
vestigation. Progress during the last 
four years, he says, has been greater 
than during the 350 years preceding 
American occupation. “The natives 
are being educated, are receiving the 
benefits of municipal and provincial lib- 
erty and are rapidly acquiring the spirit 
of republican institutions. France can 
take a beneficial lesson from the splen- 
did results of the American colonial 
system.” 

as 

The visit of a divi- 
sion of the North 
Atlantic fleet to 
Havana last week caused an interest- 
ing demonstration of international 
friendship. On the 20th the “ Olym- 
pia,” “ Missouri,” “ Kentucky” and 
“Des Moines ” anchored in the harbor, 
and after the customary salutes the 
commanders went ashore to call at the 
United States Legation and pay their 
respects to President Palma. Many 
buildings were handsomely decorated. 
On the 22d, 500 American sailors and 
marines were entertained at luncheon 
in the National Theater by prominent 
Cubans, and were heartily welcomed 
by Mayor O’Farrill. In the afternoon 
the wharves were crowded with peo- 
ple who enjoyed the boat races, for 
which the city had offered two prizes. 
Both of these were won by crews from 
the battleship “Kentucky.” In the 
evening President Palma entertained 
seventy guests at dinner in honor of the 
American naval officers. Among those 
attending were Minister Squiers, mem- 
bers of the Cuban Cabinet and the 
judges of the Supreme Court. At an- 
other dinner, given to the American 
officers on the 23d by the Veterans’ As- 
sociation, there were interesting ad- 
dresses. General Maximo Gomez said 
that the sacrifices of the United States 
in behalf of Cuba would never be for- 
gotten. Sefior Andrade, Secretary of 
the Interior, eulogized President Roose- 
velt as an embodiment of American 
generosity, loyalty, honor and courage. 


American Warships 
at Havana 
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If a foreign Power should attack the 
United States, he added, the Cubans 
would gladly take up arms in defense 
of their benefactors. Among the social 
events of the week were a reception on 
the “ Missouri,” Thursday night, and 
a grand ball in the Cuban Atheneum. 
The warships sailed away on the 25th, 
escorted by all the small craft of the 
port. Outside the harbor they joined 
fifteen ships of the fleet that passed in 
line within a short distance of the Mor- 
ro and in full view of thousands of 
Cubans who had gathered on the shore. 


as 


The separate school 
clauses in the measure 
for the incorporation 
of the new Canadian provinces, referred to 
three weeks ago, are meeting with wide- 
spread and emphatic opposition in the 
Dominion. First came the resignation of 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Minister of the 
Interior, and then an open letter of pro- 
test from Premier Haultain, of the terri- 
tories to be made provinces. Protests 
and resolutions from Church and other 
representative gatherings followed in 
quick order, and almost every day 
brought to Ottawa scores of petitions 
against the measure. A notable feature 
of this opposition is the stand which 
prominent Liberals have taken against 
the position of their leader, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Leading Liberal papers like the 
Toronto Globe and strong independent 
papers of the Montreal Witness type 
have also been most outspoken in their 
opposition to the measure. In response 
to the aroused sentiment it is stated on 
good authority that the school clauses 
will be so modified as to meet the ap- 
proval of Mr. Sifton and the other west- 
ern members, and if this be done the 
measure will doubtless allay the opposi- 
tion called forth. A curious feature of 
the situation is the attitude of the two 
political parties to the question in view 
of their past record. In 1896 the Con- 
servative Government of Sir Charles 
Tupper proposed remedial legislation in 
favor of separate schools for Manitoba, 
and as a consequence was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the general elections of 
that year. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who suc- 
ceeded to the premiership, in accordance 


The School Crisis 
in Canada 
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with his promise, settled the question on 
the basis of provincial rights, and to-day 
Manitoba has a united and efficient school 
system. Will the Conservatives, in view 
of their past experience, change their 
base and become the champions of pro- 
vincial rights and a national school sys- 
tem? Their leader, Mr. Borden, is wary 
over the matter, and in his opening 
speech asked that it be not made a 
political question. There is this to 
be said for the Premier, that when 
Manitoba entered confederation there 
was no regular separate school system 
within her bounds, while in the territories 
now to be made provinces there is such a 
system based on Dominion legislation of 
1875. Sir Wilfrid’s interpretation of the 
British North American Act of 1867 is 
that new provinces must retain the sys- 
tem of education in vogue before their 
incorporation. It is, therefore, with him 
a question of law and not of choice. The 
apparent inconsistency of his two posi- 
tions is further lessened from the fact 
that the schools in the territories, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, are prac- 
tically common or public schools under 
the supervision of the territorial Govern- 
ment in inspection, text-books,and exami- 
nations. They have also in common the 
privilege of religious exercises from 3.30 
to 4 every afternoon, and it is these con- 
ditions which Sir Wilfrid, according to 
his reading of the Confederation Act, 
would continue. 


President Castro has defied 
the United States. Last week, 
with France, Holland and Italy pressing 
their various claims, Mr. Bowen, under 
instructions from Washington, delivered 
what was practically an ultimatum to 
President Castro to the effect that he 
should arbitrate the pending disputes, or 
the United States would be obliged to 
take affairs in its own hands, which in 
diplomatic terms is a threat of war. In- 
stead of yielding, Castro peremptorily 
told Mr. Bowen that he would not arbi- 
trate. Before this, however, Castro had 
commissioned one of his European 
agents to consolidate the foreign debt of 
Venezuela, which is now held principally 
in England and Germany, and to pledge 
for the payment of interest on it 50 per 
cent. of the customs from all the custom 
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houses in Venezuela, except those of La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello, which are 
devoted to the payment of the claims of 
the allies as awarded by The Hague 
Court. The significance of all this is that 
if the United States should attempt to 
land troops at any of these sea ports it 
would probably bring about complica- 
tions, especially if these custom houses 
were actually under the control of Eng- 
lish or German agents. The United 
States was apparently not prepared for 
this defiance of Castro, for it is now re- 
ported that the Administration at Wash- 
ington will let things drag for the pres- 
ent. Some aver that nothing will be done 
at all and others that President Castro as 
a result of his personal excesses may 
have a “stroke” at any moment, and 
thus the difficulty will be entirely cleared 
up. The whole situation, however, could 
hardly be more tense without actual war, 
but apparently there is no expectation of 
going to this extreme at Washington. In 
the meantime it is a problem what 
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France and Holland will do. Reports 
from Paris say that France is not going 
to do anything drastic, while reports 
from the Caribbean sea ports say that 
French warships in that region are mak- 
ing every preparation to steam to La 
Guayra. 
os 

The Russian army con- 
tinues to withdraw slow- 
ly toward the north by 
the railroad to Harbin and also by the 
old Mandarin road leading to Kirin. The 
force of the Russians is concentrated 
south of Chanchun or Gunshu Pass in 
an intrenched position. The Japanese 
have followed up the railroad, taking the 
towns of Kaiyuan and Changtufu, thus 
passing the Palisade, which forms a con- 
tinuation of the Chinese Wall. Detach- 
ments of Japanese to the east and the 
west of the railroad hang upon the flanks 
of the retreating Russians. An army un- 
der General Kawamura is believed to 
have gone up the Yalu River from Korea 
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and gone down the Sungari 
River in the direction of Kirin, 
thus threatening the Russian 
left. If Kirin is captured this 
will compel the Russians on the 
main line of the railroad to re- 
treat beyond the Sungari River 
and perhaps to Harbin. Even 
this would probably not insure 
safety, for the railroad to the 
east and west of Harbin would 
be exposed to the Japanese 
along its entire length and it 
would be impossible to prevent 
its being cut at some point. 
Vladivostok would then be 
isolated as was Port Arthur, 
and, since the Japanese now 
show no scruples about cross- 
ing the Mongolian frontier, a 
flying column to the west of the 
railroad, now said to be on its 
way, might make Harbin un- 
tenable and necessitate a re- 
treat to Tsitsihar, 300 miles 
west. If the Russians are thus 
compelled to abandon not only 
Manchuria, but also Vladivos- 
tok and the Amur province, this 
would shut them out from the 














—— 


Map Showing the Russian Retreat from Tie-Ling Toward 


Harbin and Kirin 


Pacific altogether and leave the 
ocean practically in the control 
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of Japan and the United States. A great 
deal, therefore, depends on whether the 
Russians can hold the branch railroad be- 
tween Kirin and Kuanchengtse. General 
Kuropatkin has generously offered to 
continue in the service and has been as- 
signed to the command of the First Rus- 
sian Army, formerly under General Line- 
vitch and now on the Mandarin road to 
Kirin. The two generals have, there- 
fore, simply exchanged positions. Com- 
mander-in-Chief Linevitch has his head- 
quarters at Chunchiatsu, where the rail- 
road crosses the Sungari, which is not 
fordable below Kirin. The Japanese 
have the railroad in running order as far 
north as Kaiyuan except for the bridge 
across the Fan River, which has not yet 
been repaired. It is reported that Field 
Marshal Oyama has notified the Chinese 
Governor of Kirin that he will enter 
Kirin April roth. General Gripenberg 
has been relieved of the command of the 
Second Russian Army and will be Aide- 
de-Camp General to the Czar. Field 
Marshal Oyama, in the first interview he 
has granted, speaks of his foes in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“Personally, I have a high regard for the 
Russians. They are soldiers. The officers and 
men are brave and able and have fought well. 
During the war between China and Japan I was 
the commander of the army which captured 
Port Arthur. With a division and a half of 
troops we took the city in five hours. 

“The result this time shows the wonderful 
difference between the Russians and the Chi- 
nese, but our army, both soldiers and officers, 
performed their duty as Japan knew they would. 

“T was Minister of War for Japan for six- 
teen years, during which time conscription laws 
were passed. I have closely watched the mak- 
ing of the Japanese army, which has proved 
what I say, that the officers and the men have 
fulfilled every hope, as I believed they would in 
the older days, when the Japanese army was 
composed of the Samurai, professional fighting 
men. The modern arfny was drafted from all 
classes, yet all our hopes have been fully realized 
by the work this army has done in actual war.” 


as 


General Sakaroff, who is 
about to leave the Minis- 
try of War, has given out 
the statement that the Siberian rail- 
road since the beginning of the war has 
transported to Harbin 761,467 soldiers, 
13,087 officers, 146,408 horses, 1,521 
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guns and 351,000 tons of stores. If, as 
has been estimated, there were no more 
than 60,000 men in Manchuria when 
the war broke out, and if there are only 
about 350,000 men there now, the Rus- 
sian loss must have been about half a 
million. One of the Russian papers 
calculates the whole cost of Manchuria 
to Russia to have been $1,000,000,000 ; 
estimating the expenditures for the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad at $250,000,- 
000, for the docks, buildings and forti- 
fications of Port Arthur and Dalny, 
$250,000,000, and for the war $500,000,- 
ooo. The announcement that Russia 
would raise $100,000,000 by an internal 
loan since the failure to secure money 
from foreign sources caused Russian 
fours to drop to 87, the lowest point since 
the war began. The new Japanese bonds 
for $150,000,000, to be secured by the 
tobacco monopoly, are in demand by 
English, American and German bankers, 
and it is rumored that even the French 
want to get some of them. 

& 

The French are not 
having an easy time 
of it in Morocco. 
The diplomatic mission under M. Saint- 
Rene Taillandier, now in Fez, has not 
made any apparent progress in convert- 
ing the Sultan and his advisers to the be- 
lief that it would be advantageous to open 
their country to European commerce and 
place French officers in command of the 
troops. In the meantime the chiefs of 
the tribes are becoming bolder in their 
depredations. The Sultan’s representa- 
tive has warned the Legations at Tangier 
that their protection cannot be guaran- 
teed if they reside in the suburb, as 
Raisuli threatens to capture another 
European as he did Perdicaris last year. 
‘The Sultan has endeavored to buy him 
off by appointing him Governor of a 
number of important tribes between 
Tangier and Fez. Count de Segonzac, 
who was sent by the French Government 
to investigate commercial interests in 
Morocco, was approached by Sheik Soul- 
tanas with the request to be permitted to 
inspect the rifles of his military escort. As 
soon as the rifles were in their possession 
the bandits seized the Count, who was 
slightly wounded, and they now hold him 
for a ransom. The situation is rendered 
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more difficult by the attitude of Germany, 
which has never been satisfied with the 
disregard shown to German interests by 
the Anglo-French treaty. Negotiations 
are now in progress between Germany 
and France and it is understood that Ger- 
many demands a port in Morocco. Em- 
peror William is now on his way to Tan- 
gier in the steamer “ Hamburg ” and will 
arrive there March 31st. Altho it is an- 
nounced that the visit has no political 
significance, it will undoubtedly strength- 
en the opposition to French influence in 
Morocco. 

a 

Reports from almost 
all the French colo- 
nies indicate an un- 
favorable financial condition, which in 
two of the island colonies, especially 
Madagascar and New Caledonia, have 
reached an acute stage. In Madagas- 
car the President of the Colonial Union, 
M. Charles-Roux, admits that the com- 
mercial situation is very bad. The 
number of failures among the mer- 
chants is increasing at an alarming 
rate, and business has in many places 
fallen off. He lays this to the ruinous 
competition resulting from the number 
of French merchants and investors who 
have rushed to the colony within the 
last few years. The number of busi- 
ness licenses have increased from 7,418 
in 1899 to 16,089 in 1904 and the licenses 
from the sale of liquor from 257 in 1900 
to 1,039 in 1904. The stocks of mer- 
chandise are altogether too great for 
the business of the country and were 
not properly selected to suit local con- 
sumption. Besides this the managers 
in many cases had no experience in 
dealing with natives of the colony. 
Consequently goods had to be sold at 
low prices, sometimes at a loss, and 
money borrowed at the local rate of 
twelve per cent. M. Charles-Roux 
maintains that the Government is not 
in any way responsible for the unfor- 
tunate conditions, and points with pride 
to the fact that Madagascar has in nine 
years increased its exports fivefold. 
The opponents of the colonial policy of 
the Government, on the other hand, 
criticise his figures and deductions. 
They admit that the exports, which in 
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the first year of the French occupation 
of Madagascar were only $721,000, 
reached in 1903 $3,094,200, but they call 
attention to the fact that in 1896 there 
was a general insurrection on the island 
and little business could be done. For 
a fairer comparison the exports of 1894, 
which were $2,000,000, should be taken 
as a basis of the estimate. Therefore 
it required seven years of French gov- 
ernment to bring the exports up to their 
previous level, and it must also be re- 
membered that the French colonial ex- 
penditure increased in the same period 
from $1,000,000 to $4,600,000. It is 
held that the fundamental cause of the 
condition of Madagascar is the tariff 
system by which Madagascar is obliged 
to receive duty free all French goods, 
but has to pay a duty on all its exports 
into France.—The abolition of the pe- 
nal colony of New Caledonia and the 
opening of the island to voluntary in- 
dustry has practically thrown it into 
bankruptcy. There was formerly main- 
tained a penitentiary population of 
of 8,000, together with the administra- 
tive officers and military guards. The 
mines and the farms were carried on 
by forced labor. Since this has now 
been abolished and the efforts made by 
the Government to induce colonists to 
settle there have not been very success- 
ful, all industries have suffered. It has 
not been found possible, on account of 
the distance, to supply France with ag- 
ricultural products, and cattle cannot 
be sold in Australia, because that coun- 
try is an exporter of cattle. The islands 
in the vicinity have no need of the prod- 
ucts of New Caledonia, because they are 
so similar to their own. In order to 
secure cheap labor for opening the 
mines resource has been had to Java 
and Japan. The Japanese Government 
at once seized the opportunity, but 
stipulated that the treaty should pro- 
vide that the Japanese should be fed and 
clothed with material purchased in Ja- 
pan. This placed an additional expense 
on the colony and inflicted another 
blow upon the. agricultural interests. 
In order to secure the money necessary 
for the improvements and the new rail- 
road money was borrowed and heavy 
taxes and duties imposed. 
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Social Forecast 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


[Professor Bascom was born in 1827, was President of the University of Wisconsin 
from 1874-87, is the author of many standard works on political economy and sociology, 
and is now lecturer on sociology at Williams College. The advanced views in the fol- 
towing article are of extreme significance, coming from a man of his age and academic 


environment.—EDITOR. ] 


SPIRIT of forecast belongs to all 
knowledge, and is thought to be 
the best proof of its existence. 

Physical disease has its premonitions in 
the body or in the conditions which sur- 
round it. If we are observant of these 
admonitions, the larger share of coming 
evils can be escaped. Still more is this 
true of social disaster. Not only are the 
seeds of it in the soil, they are very visi- 
bly there. The preparation for difficulty 
is conspicuously before us. The net is 
spread in the sight of the bird to be 
caught by it. 

In the generation just passing forms of 
social activity have shown themselves 
and social states have arisen, which can- 
not but greatly alter the next thirty 
years. The multimillionaire cannot be 
the member of a free State, on equal 
terms with his fellow citizens. This 
would be true under any circumstances, 
but is still more true when this wealth 
has been acquired in abuse and in de- 
fiance of economic and civil law. This 
additional fact shows that the tyrannical 
temper is present, which, opportunity fa- 
voring, will disregard all rights in be- 
half of personal power. We can but pre- 
dict that the next generation is threat- 
ened with a still greater perversion of the 
conditions which belong to a free and 
democratic community. These disas- 
trous tendencies are not felt at once, be- 
cause a large middle class is only slowly 
permeated by them. The disease is one 
which takes time to undermine the consti- 
tution which it attacks. 

The most obvious and immediately 
serviceable of equalities, which go with 
free institutions, is equality in economic 
opportunities. No other equality con- 
cerns sO many actions, or actions on 
which so large a share of welfare de- 
pends. The wealth of which we are 


speaking has been accumulated at the ex- 
pense of this equality, and now threatens 
utterly to destroy it. One who can bring 
hundreds of milions to an undertaking, 
and, by a little combination, can carry the 
capital invested into the billions, has a 
power which in comparison with that of 
men of ordinary means gives him com- 
plete control of large undertakings. Not 
only does this mastery extend to secur- 
ing these forms of enterprise, it carries 
with it the ability of making them, under 
almost any circumstances, profitable. 
No competition and no fear of competi- 
tion accompany the development of busi- 
ness of this order, and unless the con- 
ception itself was a piece of folly the 
profits of a monopoly accrue to it at every 
stage. This wealth may have been 
gained with a hard struggle, and at the 
expense of the rights of many, but once 
acquired there need be no farther tres- 
pass in its use. Legitimate as well as 
illegitimate forms of business feel at once 
this accumulation of power. Whether it 
is steel production or the stock market 
that is under consideration, the multi- 
millionaire creates the conditions under 
which he operates. Equality of oppor- 
tunity in business relations has suffered a 
sudden overthrow which the future will 
easily complete. 

It was at one time felt that a large 
property would ordinarily be scattered in 
the next generation. This expectation 
does not apply to the magnitudes now 
contemplated, but vice, prodigality, in- 
dolence, can all shelter themselves in 
these immense fortunes like birds that 
nest in the carvings of a cathedral. Our 
very worship will not escape their con- 
tented chatter. 

This accumulation of wealth has al- 
ready destroyed political equilibrium. 
Political influence is won by a contribu- 
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tion to the expenses which attend on 
gaining political power. The ruling 
party is so pledged to the support of a 
given financial policy that its chief vir- 
tue comes to be standing fast in existing 
relations. Even the defeated party is 
almost equally involved in the same in- 
terested motives. If it comes into power, 
it cannot easily institute or carry out a 
scheme of reform. The same net with 
which its predecessor struggled in vain 
is at once cast over it, and it can redeem 
but few of the pledges it made in the 
hour of distress. 

The hold which perverted business re- 
lations have on politics is seen in the 
railroad question. When the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was established 
it was supposed to have been granted a 
control which it has since lost and is 
struggling in vain to recover. The Com- 
mission was instituted to govern rates in 
behalf of the public welfare. It has sunk 
into a Board of Council, whose sugges- 
tions may or may not be followed. The 
officers of railroads to. whose unfair 
terms much of the mischief of accumu- 
lated wealth has been due are left in con- 
trol. The evil sprang up in the pres- 
ence of railroads and courts, and the two 
are now to be left to correct it. The 
interstate commerce problem is not one 
of a tardy and inadequate redress of a 
wrong after it has been committed, but 
of anticipating and preventing the in- 
jury. Here is a square issue between a 
method that has signally failed and a bet- 
ter one which the people, nearly twenty 
years since, intended to put in its place. 
And yet the commercial and _ political 
worlds were never fuller of plausible 
reasons why the railroads, and not the 
people, should assign the conditions of 
traffic. There is a hum in the hive, but 
no readjustment of its position and rela- 
tions. 

Social equality cannot hold its ground 
while this abuse of privilege prevails in 
production and in politics. A wealthy 
class begins to act in vigorous modifica- 
tion of society. There may remain for a 


time a percentage of sober citizens, but 
little affected by these fluctuations, but 
inherited wealth will be associated with 
prodigality, will draw to itself dependents 
and retainers whose interests are identi- 
fied with its own, and, in a large class, 
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subject to the drift of conventional sen- 
timents, will give rise to admiration and 
emulation. The assumption which so 
readily arises from secondary considera- 
tions, the servility so indigenous to men, 
require but little time and opportunity 
to reappear. 

The revival of feelings we have so long 
repressed occurs the more readily be- 
cause of the exceedingly strong commer- 
cial temper which belongs to us. A high 
order of ability is disclosed in the pur- 
suit of wealth, and wealth brings a real 
and still more an ostensible enlargement 
of power. 

Any approach to social equality must 
be united with some equality in the con- 
ditions of life. Collective production now 
bears this burden of unusual accumula- 
tion and expenditure, and is borne down 
by it. The aggregate gains, waiting to 
be distributed in many channels, are di- 
verted into a few deep cafions. Ordinary 
effort meets with increasing obstacles and 
diminished returns. That separation in 
society between wealth and indigence, 
those afloat and those submerged, sets in; 
a separation which is itself a decay of 
society, which is increased by its own 
action, and which, so far, civilization has 
never escaped. 

The education on which we rely to 
avoid these social evils, and which we 
have extended with so much care, begins 
to show traces of the change in public 
sentiment. Education as a means to 
manhood is not identical with education 
as a means to wealth. While the two 
aims are by no means opposed to each 
other, they may be pursued in neglect of 
each other. The earlier education took 
form when the commercial spirit was less 
dominant and directed its attention chief- 
ly to general culture. Education is now 
becoming an opening to an occupation. 
It thus drops into subordination to pro- 
duction, with an abatement of its own 
superior character. To become a good 
citizen and to become a good engineer 
are not of equal importance. They can- 
not be made advantageously ruling ideas 
in distinct courses. Citizenship is the 
disk which should carry all the florets in 
the composite flower of our civilization. 

In connection with the tendency to 
turn education into training there comes 
a growing demand for large endowments, 
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and the college becomes a petitioner at 
the feet of wealth. Independence is sac- 
rificed, commercial standards displace 
ethical ones, and civic principles adapt 
themselves as best they can to the new al- 
legiance. The banner of success is borne 
to the front, and those who march must 
march behind it. Even so detached a 
pursuit as literary excellence does not 
wholly escape the secular temper, and 
the meed of praise comes to be “ specu- 
lative, amused, undeluded children of 
the world.” Herein is the cynicism of 
success. 

A kindred feeling finds its way into 
college amusements. In earlier times 
they were open to all, called for no spe- 
cial training, and came and went as re- 
laxation. Now they are in a high de- 
gree exacting and correspondingly spec- 
tacular. They have ceased to-be sports, 
and call for serious sacrifices in time, ex- 
penditure and exertion. The feeling of 
the arena, with its urgent demands for 
success, rules in them. A series of games 
runs through the college year, and, to the 
average student, gives coherence and zest 
to the lagging months. There is a per- 
ceptible increase in the number of stu- 
dents who regard a college course, not as 
an opportunity, but as a means to social 
distinction to be acquired with the least 
labor. It may be thought that the strenu- 
ous and the indolent temper will be 
found in conflict. Not so. There were 
always enough Philistines to see Samson 
make sport, and enough Roman youth to 
crowd the amphitheater. 

The strongest antagonism to social de- 
cay should be found in Christian faith, 
but faith slowly bends to the conditions 
which surround it. The Greek Church 
brings Russia no liberty. Our own re- 
ligion goes but a little way in carrying 
sympathetic aid to the working class, or 
in arousing a sense of the service due 
from those who lead business. It has 


been no strange spectacle with us to find 
one ordering his economic activity in a 
method utterly subversive of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and yet cherishing some 
detached notion of finding his way into 
that kingdom. He has provided himself 


with a night key so that, an opportune 
moment arising, he may leave his busi- 
ness companions in the street, and drop 
into this quiet home of the faithful. 

The social facts as well as the political 
facts which accompany this large accu- 
mulation of wealth constitute a status 
which cannot but be an immediate and 
urgent cause of social changes. The 
modifications of education and religious 
faith of which we have spoken are mere- 
ly symptoms which go to show that these 
new forces are taking effect and may 
pass into pronounced disease. It is quite 
within the range of possibilities that the 
Standard Oil magnates and their collabo- 
rators shall give date to a period in which 
the self assertion of a few arose once 
more in the face of human attainments 
and the hopes of the many. We hear 
much of induction ; what a terrible induc- 
tion up to the present time goes to estab- 
lish rank egoism against liberty. We 
have instant occasion for that eternal 
vigilance which is not only the price, but 
the function of liberty. 

The Republican party is fast becoming 
the bondman of plutocracy. Its motto is 
to “stand pat,” careless of discussion or 
vindication. It has so long prospered by 
concession that inquiry and resistance 
are foreign to its spirit. The temper of 
President Roosevelt, alien to this atti- 
tude, may make slight fissures and chip 
off thin flakes. The Democratic party 
has broken midway, one extremity plu- 
tocratic, the other democratic. There is 
as yet much hammering here and there, 
and searching the face of the rock, but 
the moment a workable seam shall ap- 
pear many wedges are ready to be driven 
home. This is made obvious by the un- 
rest of workmen, by scattered revolt in 
many States, as in Winconsin, by the 
number, radical character and large vote 
of secondary parties at the last Presiden- 
tial election. Our forecast is that one of 
those sudden changes, which are sure to 
arise in times of wide pressure, will com- 
bine these forces of resistance, and with 
them sweep the field for another deal in 
human rights and one more approach 
toward the Kingdom of Heaven, 
WILuIAMsTown, Mass, 
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Mobilizing an Army Division in Japan 
BY JOHN G. DUNLOP 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD AT Fuku!, JAPAN 


lllustrations from Stereographs Copyright, 1905, by H. C. White Co., N. Y. 


HE —th Division of the Imperial 
Japanese Army was one of the last 
to be mobilized. The —th, like 

most of the other twelve divisions that 
make up the army, is not concentrated at 
one point, but divided into three garrisons 
stationed in or nearasmany cities ortowns, 
each distant forty or fifty miles from the 
nearer of the others. The Division trains 
for military service the young manhood 
of three out of the more than forty pre- 


fectures that constitute the Empire. It 
consists of two brigades—that is, four 
regiments, or twelve battalions—of in- 
fantry, a regiment of cavalry, four eight- 
gun batteries of field artillery, one com- 
pany each of field engineers and army 


service corps and one field hospital. In 
the largest city of the divisional district 
are stationed all but one brigade of in- 
fantry, which is divided between two 
smaller towns of the district, one regi- 
ment in each, with brigade headquarters 
in one of them. 

The Division—at least that part of it 
already with the colors—had for several 
months impatiently awaited orders for the 
front. Of course, since the outbreak of 
the war the usual preparatory measures 
looking toward mobilization had been 
taken. Men belonging to the reserves 
had been required to keep within easy 
reach of the final call. Reservists in for- 
eign countries had been recalled, so that 
it was jokingly reported in American pa- 
pers that the piers in New York were 
crowded with Russians running away 
from their fatherland to escape the call 
to arms, and Japanese reservists hasten- 
ing back at their personal expense to join 
their respective corps. Reservists who 
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had just before the war began secured 
passports allowing them to go abroad, 
found their passports canceled and their 
plans all disarranged, had to await in 
idleness the mobilization of that part of 
the army to which they belonged. 

At last the order for the —th Division 
came, and as fast as the telegraph could 
carry it, aided by special runners ap- 
pointed in the various local Government 
offices, with the route of each determined 
beforehand, it sped throughout the dis- 
trict. It found its way into the farm- 
houses on the plains and the fishermen’s 
huts sheltering behind the sand dunes of 
the stormy coast. It called from their 
lonely labor high among the hills the 
miners and charcoal burners and timber 
cutters. It ran like wildfire through the 
towns and cities. It left no class of the 
population undisturbed. To give an ex- 
ample or two: T. is a round-shouldered, 
consumptive-looking teacher of Japanese 
literature in a middle school. He is a 
mystic, of the Zen sect of Buddhists, and 
practices for hours together the zazen, or 
sitting in religious meditation, immobile, 
expressionless, thumbs locked together in 
a certain way according to the require- 
ments of the sect, and so forth. But some 
years ago, when he was younger and had 
a better physique, and was in danger of 
being taken in the conscription to serve 
three years as a common soldier, he re- 
quested to be received as a “ one-year 
volunteer,” and, being able to satisfy the 
educational and other requirements, he 
was accepted and put in a year of severer, 
higher and more varied training than is 
given to the common soldier. A year af- 
ter leaving barracks he came back for 
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three months’ further training, this time 
with the rank of sergeant, and later for 
another short term, and then found him- 
self gazetted a sub-lieutenant of the First 
Reserve. The call to arms transferred 
him in a day from his school desk and 
zazen in the old Zen temple to the com- 
mand of a company section in the —th 
infantry regiment. H. is a different sort 
and every inch a soldier. He was a bright 
pupil of the Foreign Languages School in 
Tokyo, and on graduation was employed 
as interpreter with the Standard Oil 
Company. As a student the law allowed 
him to defer military service till his 
twenty-eighth year, but the time ap- 
proached when he had either to volun- 
teer for a year or run the risk of being 
taken by lot from among the eligibles 
of his year to serve three years in the 
ranks. He volunteered and had barely 
reached his rank of sub-lieutenant of re- 
serves when the war broke out. His ex- 
ceptional knowledge of English has se- 
cured him the appointment of interpreter 
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to the Lieutenant-General commanding 
the Division. Another is a railway en- 
gineer, another a telegraph operator, an- 
other a Buddhist priest, and still another 
a Christian preacher. Nearly every school 
in the country has its staff reduced be- 
cause of the general retrenchment due to 
the war, and most of them now suffer a 
further inconvenience through having 
one or more of their teachers called away 
by the order mobilizing the reserves. But 
the great majority are from the toiling 
classes, hard of limb and strong of wind 
and inured to exposure to the elements. 
In a few hours the First Reserve men 
were in motion, not only throughout the 
three prefectures that sustain this divi- 
sion, but from all parts of the Empire into 
which its reservists had scattered. There 
were orderly processions of schoolboys to 
the railway stations to give their officer- 
teachers a hearty send-off. There were 
straggling processions of villagers, many 
of them none too sober after the farewell 
feasting, with a reservist in the midst and 
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a flag or two and cotton banners bearing 
patriotic mottoes and the names of their 
hero, his village and the donors of the 
banner. 

On joining their corps most of the re- 
servists were given billets in the town. 
Barracks were stretched to their utmost 
capacity. Bedsteads—for every Japanese 
“Tommy,” accustomed all his life to 
sleep on a mat on the floor, has a bedstead 
as soon as he joins the force—were 
turned out and stacked in the barrack- 
yard, while the rough pailasses were laid 
on the floor as close together as possible. 
But for thousands there was no room in 
the barracks, and the citizens were called 
upon to supply billets. Some tried to 
avoid the obligation by moving into such 
small quarters that they could not be 
asked to relinquish any part of them for 
the soldiery. Not but that the Govern- 
ment pays well for what it demands, but 
the soldiers are often troublesome and 
easily get the idea that they are not being 
given all that the Government pays for. 
The allowance is 18 cents (American) a 


day—about $1.25 a week—for each man. 
An American housekeeper would soon be 
bankrupt if called on to feed a lot of 
brawny fellows from farm and work-shop 
at $1.25 a week. But this is a land where 
skilled mechanics earn 30 or 35 cents a 
day at the outside, and where college stu- 
dents commonly get a room and board for 
75 cents a week; so the Government’s al- 
lowance for its soldiers is really generous. 

Several weeks were allowed for getting 
the Division into shape to.take the field. 
There were horses to be purchased by the 
thousand and broken in to their new 
work. There were drills and target prac- 
tice, kit inspections and route marches, 
night exercises and bivouacs. The horses 
made the greatest confusion. When the 
Division finally set out it included 6,000 
horses. In a section of the country where 
men, women and little children are the 
beasts of burden, toiling along mile after 
mile of the country roads with immense 
loads of timber, stone, farm produce, etc., 
it was a mystery where so many horses 
came from in so short a time. The Brit- 
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ish War Office pays £40 a head for its 
horses. Not so the Japanese. It is a 
question whether it pays onetenth as 
much, and it maintains no expensive re- 
mount department either. True, the 
horses are the veriest scrubs in appear- 
ance, and in conduct merit the worst that 
has been said about them in the books on 
Japan. But they are hardy and easily 
kept, and on the field they straighten up 
till even the much vaunted Cossacks are 
no longer a terror to them and their rid- 
ers. But till they reach the field their 
conduct is atrocious. It is whispered that 
on the cars as they journeyed toward the 
port of embarkation many men were in- 
jured by the horses, and during their 
training it was a daily spectacle to see a 
number of them run amuck on the parade- 
ground. Some went over the edge and 
tumbled with their riders into a deep 
ravine, and two or three men were killed. 
But what did that matter? These were 
the fellows of those who swarmed like 
locusts up the hights at Kyu-lien and over 
the hillside at Nanshan, and with as little 
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fear of death as the locusts themselves, 

There were drills and gymnastics to 
restore elasticity, to quicken and straight- 
en the walk, and make the men au fait 
again with the manual. Boots at first 
were a sore trial, for most of them had 
not had a boot on since the day they left 
the barracks. The mere wearing of a 
uniform was an intolerable hardship. 
Here, for instance, is F., whom I have 
literally seen a great deal of for several 
summers past. The great part of the year 
he goes about his work as a fisherman, 
stark but for a loin-cloth, and sometimes, 
when the sea bottom is dirty after a storm 
and the nets get foul he is not particular 
whether he has that on or not. When he 
rejoined his corps it must have taken him 
many days to get used to the bothersome 
Western things again and make him the 
trim joto-hei (first-class private) he used 
to be. 

There were many spectators of the do- 
ings on the parade-grounds, and a new 
interest on the part of the populace in 
“ Reveille,” “ Boot and Saddle,” “ As- 
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sembly ” and “ Dinners.” Toa foreigner 
the exercises were chiefly interesting for 
the wonderful contrast which they pre- 
sented to the parade-ground spectacles of 
15 or 20 years ago. Then we laughed at 
the awkward drill, even of the Guards, as 
we saw them on the great open space be- 
fore the palace in Tokyo. But for a long 
time we have ceased to laugh. We find 
some amusement in noticing the strange 
translations of Western military com- 
mands. “ Dress!” for example, becomes 
“ Heels in line! ” and “ Rise, double! ” is 
“Rise, running feet!” It is interesting, 
too, to see the struggles of a language 
that is anything but crisp and brusque 
to adapt itself to military uses. The im- 
perative is little heard in Japan off the 
drill-ground. There it is not only used, 
but used in a manner that does violence 
to Japanese etymology, the verb being put 
before the noun as in English— 
“Shoulder arms!” “ Pile arms! ”—but 
directly contrary to Japanese usage, and 
a third word in such sentences, denoting 
the objective case, being dropped alto- 
gether. 

Target practice became of critical im- 
portance with the prospect of having 
something living, with a gun in his hands, 


to shoot at before long. Colone! 
S., of the —th, is an officer who 
believes less in drills than in 
learning to shoot straight, and 
there was incessant practice at 
the rifle butts of his regiment. 
The men were taught intelli- 
gently to choose a mark and 
fire at it, while volley firing was 
discouraged. Such instruction 
accounts for the amazing ef- 
fect of the Japanese fire in the 
engagements hitherto fought. 
The route marches were a 
severe test. T., a narrow- 
chested primary school teacher, 
weighing about 110 pounds, 
was serving the customary six 
weeks in garrison required of 
such teachers once after grad- 
uating from normal school. He 
called on me one day in July 
and looked so haggard that I 
asked him whether he had been 
ill, 
“No, but I was on a route 
march yesterday with the full kit on.” 

“ How far did you go?” 

“ Oh, a little over thirty miles.” 

“You must have been exhausted. Did 
many fall out?” (It had been a broiling 
day.) 

“Fall out? Why, no one fell out. We 
would be ashamed to fall out. Of course, 
it was hard, but we sang Gunka (patri- 
otic songs) and felt refreshed.” 

I went back in memory to a holiday 
parade of militia on a July day twenty 
years ago, and recalled the self-satisfac- 
tion of those who were not among the 
20 or more out of a few hundred 
who were overcome by the heat and gave 
practice to the ambulance corps. 

And bivouacs. Riding down the coast 
one day I came on the —th regiment 
bivouacked in a scrubby pine grove near 
the shore. They set out in fine weather 
and now it was a pitiless rainstorm. 
But they had come out for a certain ex- 
ercise and they would go through with 
it. A couple of thousand soldiers were 
huddled in groups of 5 to 15 under the 
little pines, eating their rice and pickle. 
A few were grumbling because they had 
forgotten chopsticks, and were trying to 
make chopsticks out of the pine twigs. 
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“ Boys, you'll have harder things than 
‘no chopsticks’ soon ”—and it has come 
to pass, for their regiment was cut up 
outside of Port Arthur a month later, 
and their rugged old colonel, who seemed 
more reckless of the storm that day than 
any of those about him, was among the 
first to fall. 

Religious officers took their men for 
farewell services at the Shinto shrines. 
Others performed a duty of a very dif- 
terent character. They hunted out 
wearers of the sen-nin-riki, or “ thou- 
sand-man-power ” waist-bands, and in at 
least one regiment of the Division there 
was a public bonfire of these popular 
charms. The sen-nin-riki are pieces of 
yellow cotton stuff stamped with a thou- 
sand black dots, through each of which 
a thread is passed and tied by a separate 
female friend of the soldier for whom 
the charm is intended or sympathizer 
with its object. Protected with 1,000 
good wishes from 1,000 different per- 
sons, the wearer is supposed to be proof 
against the enemy’s bullets. The sen- 
nin-riki makers could give points to the 
chain-letter fiend at home. They stand 
at the street corners and beg women 
passers-by to add a stitch. They invade 
places of public assembly, and 
one instance came under the 
notice of the writer where one 
of them entered a Christian 
church and passed the charm 
from seat to seat among the 
women during the sermon. An 
American lady missionary not 
long in the country put in her 
stitch with the rest, and was 
aghast afterward on learning 
the meaning of what she had 
done. 

Finally one day the word flew 
from mouth to mouth that the 
Division had at last got the 
route. The irruption of the 
Vladivostok squadron into the 
Japan Sea had caused a post- 
ponement, but now the hour 
when each unit was to entrain 
was posted up, and they were 
surely to go, and the excitement 
reached a feverish pitch. By this 
time the tests to weed out the 
least fit had been completed— 
races in heavy marching order 
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and obstacle races—and unspeakable was 
the grief and shame of those who were to 
be left behind. Farewell visits from all 
sorts of delegations to the commanding 
officers had been paid. During the last 
couple of days near relatives of the de- 
parting soldiers were allowed to visit 
them, and along every road toward even- 
ing were to be met red-eyed women, 
often with infants on their backs, old 
men, and little children, trudging home 
after the final parting. Many of them 
went back to a hard struggle for mere 
sustenance. There are a number of 
societies doing an admirable work for 
the families of soldiers, and there has 
been manifested a degree of philan- 
thropic zeal that the Japanese were hard- 
ly supposed to be capable of, but after 
all is done only a small fraction of the 
sore has been touched, and there are tens 
of thousands of cases where the distress 
is acute. City families fare worst. In 
the country there is more neighborliness. 
Food is abundant and readily shared. 
Farm help likewise. But townspeople 
know less and care less about one an- 
other’s welfare, and there have been 
cases not a few of death from starvation 
or suicide because of poverty. The field 
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pay of the soldiers is a little higher than 
what they get at home, but in any case 
it never counts. Privates are divided 
into three classes, according to effi- 
ciency, but even the highest class receive 
less than ten cents a day on the field. In 
the old days the oldest son of a family 
was exempt from service; also families 
in the large northern island of Hokkaido 
(Yezo), to which the Government en- 
couraged emigration; but with the 
doubling of the military establishment 
after the war with China ten years ago 
no such merciful measures were con- 
sidered longer possible, and now the con- 
scription spares none. 

Take a look at the men as they entrain. 
After hard training and strict selection 
they look fit and “ hard as nails.” The 
infantry seem sawed off at a uniform 
standard of about 5 feet 3 inches. There 
are no short men in the center and tall 
ones in the wings. Taller men are taken 
for the other arms of the service, and 
the men of the artillery and military train 
especially are big, thick-chested, heavy- 
limbed fellows, who, man for man, could 
hold their own anywhere. All are in 


new field service uniforms of khaki. 
They are neat looking at first, but in a 
few days shabbier than the old white 
summer uniforms, and they never regain 
their first glory as the white ones do. 
The officers are a businesslike, serious 
looking lot of men. No dilettanti among 


them. No aristocrats—except those 
who are soldiers first and aristocrats 
afterward. No rich men’s sons who 
are officers because they do not know 
anything else to do with themselves, and 
join the service for a good time, a uni- 
form and a handle to their names. Every 
Japanese officer is a scientific soldier, and 
it is no drawback here, as it is in some 
armies, to be scientific. The more scien- 
tific the better. Up to the rank of major 
promotion is half by seniority and half 
by selection. For every officer promoted 
by seniority one is advanced on his 
merits. Beyond major promotion is 
for merit alone. In the regimental mess- 
room you will see blackboard representa- 
tions of Sadowa, Metz, Plevna, and other 
modern sieges and battles, and if you 
stop for a moment before one of them 
some officer is ready with an enthusiastic 
explanation of the affair and its possible 
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applications in the present campaign. In 
an adjoining office are colored charts 
of all the Russian uniforms and marks 
of rank, and every officer and non-com. 
knows them off. 

To the unpracticed eye it is not easy 
to distinguish the officers from the men, 
and, in fact, there is no great gulf fixed 
between officers and rank and file as in 
some armies of the West. There is no 
snobbish talk in Japan about the military 
and naval academies being the only 
“schools for gentlemen ” in the country. 
These officers are a democratic lot. It 
is surprising to find, in glancing through 
the newspaper sketches of killed and 
wounded officers, how many have risen 
from the ranks. “ Why,” said Major 
M. to me the other day, “ General Baron 
Kodama, who is Marshal Oyama’s Chief 
of Staff, was a sergeant with me in 
Osaka over 30 years ago. But,” he con- 
tinued, “ Kodama was the best of us.” 
And he went on to say that General 
Yamaguchi, who died lately in a high 
staff appointment in Tokyo, was a non- 
com. in Osaka at the same time. 
Such facts as these assure a wonderful 
unity in the force. There is not one 
esprit de corps among the officers and 
another among the men, but one for 
the whole army. Men write home in 
affectionate terms of their company of- 
ficers. Officers write of shedding bitter 
tears over the loss of a capable non- 
com. or a _ favorite orderly. One 
young officer does not know whether 
to be pleased over his promotion to com- 
mand a company, since it takes him away 
from the men of the company he has 
served with for years past. 

Once on the cars the Division went 
through to Hirashima without change 
or detraining, except for meals at di- 
visional points, where huge dining- 
halls had been erected. It was not moved 
with any remarkable rapidity, the regu- 
lar commercial traffic being interfered 
with as little as possible. It takes, in 
round numbers, 100 trains to move a 
division—1,300 trains, therefore, to carry 
the Japanese army. By sending out 12 
or 13 trains a day, the whole division 
was got under wav in 8 days, and cen- 
tralized at the port of embarkation in 
10, within 3 days’ sail of the field of 
war. This is striking enough compared 
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with what Russia can do. According to 
the military critic of the London Times 
it takes two and a half months to move 
a force of 41,000 men and 17,000 horses 
from Moscow to Mukden. This Divi- 
sion, of nearly or quite 30,000 men, was 
in its first action a month from the day 
its first trainload set out for the front, 
and it had already been nearly two weeks 
on the Liao-tung peninsula before that 
action occurred. 

The uninformed idea no doubt is that 
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followed by 8 years in the Territorial 
Army, a militia maintained for home 
defense and not called out except in ex- 
treme need. At 37 their obligation for 
foreign service is completed, and at 45, 
after the 8 years in the Territorial Army, 
their military obligation is completely 
fulfilled. They have had 25 -years of it. 
The reserve conscripts are supernumer- 
aries, young men who, while up to the 
standard in every way, escaped the lot 
in the conscription. Till this month they 
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as Japan takes these immense armies 
one by one to the Asiatic mainland, the 
islands are rapidly denuded of soldiers. 
This is far from being the case. The 
—th Division was hardly away till the 
several barracks were overflowing again 
—with the reserve conscripts. and the 
Second Reserve. The latter are men who 
have served 3 years with the colors and 
4 years with the First Reserve, and now 
have a further period of 10 years (only 
this month, October, lengthened from 
5 years to 10) in the Second Reserve, 


were divided, again by lot, into two 
classes. The first class were called into 
garrison for 90 days’ training within a 
few months after they were first exam- 
ined for the conscription at the age of 
twenty, and obliged during the succeed- 
ing 12 years to report yearly for exam- 
ination. The second class had no ob- 
ligations, but were simply kept on a 
register as available for training and 
service in an emergency. The new reg- 
ulations published the other day abolish 
the distinction between first and second 
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class reserve conscripts, making a cer- 
tain amount of training obligatory for 
every young man who passes the physi- 
cal examination. As camp diseases and 
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losses in battle deplete the numbers on 
the fighting line, these reserve conscripts 
and Second Reserve men are moved for- 
ward to fill the vacancies. 

Fuku, Japan, 


City Government 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


HAVE just become a member of the 
National Municipal League, which 
has for its object the improvement 

of municipal government. Mr. Bryce 
speaks of the government of great cities 
as the one conspicuous failure of the 
United States. It is generally regarded 
as about the most knotty problem which 
we have to solve upon this continent. 
To me it seems that the problem is really 
solved, and that the difficulty with which 
we have to contend is that of getting the 
solution adopted. There is on this con- 
tinent, so far as I can learn, one city 
thoroughly and securely well governed. 
That city is Washington, which is ad- 
ministered, not by an annually elected 
Mayor and Council, but by an expert, 
stable and really responsible government. 
All the services there appear to be good; 
everybody seems to be well satisfied. 
There is no suspicion of jobbery or cor- 
ruption. Residence, I am told, is at- 
tracted by the goodness of the adminis- 
tration. Half the expense, it is true, is 
contributed by the Federal Government. 
But the Federal Government, an assessor 
told me, owns a very large part of the 
interest, and from whatever source the 
money comes, the purity of the admin- 
istration is the same. Wonderful is the 
improvement in the city since the time 
when I was the guest of Seward and had 
to pick my way through a quagmire from 
his door to the State buildings, where I 
was to have the never-to-be-forgotten 
honor of an interview with Abraham 
Lincoln. 

From cities on the continent under an 
elective form of government is heard in 


accents more or less acute the same cry 
of woe. It is needless to recount the mu- 
nicipal history of New York, where the 
domination of Tammany, lawless as it is, 
seems to be the final resource of despair. 
The accounts of municipal government 
at Philadelphia represent a reign of or- 
ganized brigandage, such as it would 
seem hardly possible to believe that a 
community of free men could endure. 
From Minneapolis the other day came 
appalling revelations. They are coming 
now from St. Louis. Very bad, I am 
told, has been the state of affairs at Syra- 
cuse. Chicago is notorious, and has had 
no parallel in Europe. 

In Canada we have happily not had 
the gross corruption of some of your 
great American cities. Of jobbery we 
have probably had our share. An 
honest member of a city council has 
been known to leave it, saying that he was 
sick of it, as there never was a straight 
vote. But our general complaints have 
been of lack of special capacity, of stabil- 
ity, of foresight, of real responsibility, 
leading to maladministration and waste. 
In Toronto our elections are troubled 
by the ambition and cupidity of rival 
sects and nationalities. They have more 
than orice been troubled and are always 
in danger of being troubled by the action 
of political party. An attempt at a finan- 
cial crisis to put a leading financier in 
the Mayoralty was baffled by popular 
jealousy acting through an unlimited 
suffrage. By the same influence a ward 
politician was once elected as Water. 
Commissioner against our most eminent 
engineer. With the system of annual 
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elections, forcing the aldermen to be 
always angling for votes, demagogism is 
inevitable and its influence is great- 
ly felt. A step has recently been 
taken in the right direction by the 
partial separation of the adminis- 
trative from the legislative functions 
of the Council through the institu- 
tion of an elective Board of Controllers. 
We can hardly yet judge with cer- 
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form. William Tweed’s gang is broken 
up and its leader is put into Sing Sing. 
But the spasm of reform is soon fol- 
lowed by relapse, and corruption resumes 
its sway. You have a general reign of 
abuse modified by occasional convulsions. 

We are trying to run a city with a 
village organization. That, in few 
words, appears to be the real account of 
the trouble. The system of popular elec- 
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tainty of the result. But this at all 
events is a recognition of the right prin- 
ciple, that of separation of the admin- 
istrative from the legislative or political 
and consignment of the administrative to 
expert hands. 

At intervals, when maladministration 
and pillage have reached an intolerable 
point, the suffering community loses 
patience; some one like Mr. Folk, at St. 
Louis, is found to take the lead; and 
there is a spasmodic movement of re- 


tion may do for a village, the concerns of 
which are simple, while people know each 
other and can exercise a collective choice 
in their elections. Extended to a great 
city, it breaks down. The concerns of a 
great city are such as only special skill 
and experience can manage aright. The 
people, not knowing each other, have no 
power of collective choice. Leading citi- 
zens cannot leave their business and the 
business of their stockholders to attend 
to municipal affairs. The inevitable con- 
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sequences are the ward politician, and 
the lapse of the city into the hands, almost 
always of incompetence, too often of 
organized corruption. City government 
becomes the pursuit of men who have 
“retired from trade or from whom trade 
has retired.” The minor offices are 
sought as the first rung of the municipal 
ladder. I have heard of a case of a 
Library Board, of which, tho it had been 
running for a quarter of a century, not 
a single literary man had been a member. 
I could mention the case of an active 
citizen who in thirty years has only once 
or twice known enough of any candidate 
for the Education Board to mark his 
ballot. 

The elective system comes down to us 
from the Middle Ages, when a city was 
no larger than a modern village. Ad- 
ministration in those days was simple. 
There were no city services of any im- 
portance, no fire brigade, no water 


works, no sewerage but the kennel, no 
public schools, no roads and sidewalks 
to be kept in repair, no police but Dog- 
bery and Verges, or in case of public 


danger a levy of the citizens em masse. 
The leading men dwelt not in suburban 
villas, but in the heart of the city, knew 
all the people, and, no doubt, kept the 
administration practically in their own 
hands. In England, before the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act, the corporations 
generally had become close. The busi- 
ness consisted largely in the control of 
trade and the management of trade 
guilds.” But it was also to a considerable 
extent political, consisting in the asser- 
tion of city liberties and privileges against 
the King, the Lord and the Abbot. The 
proper sphere of popular election is poli- 
tics, not administration. 

If in English cities matters are better 
than they are in the great cities in this 
continent it is partly, at least, because 
the social structure of those communi- 
ties is different, the influence of leading 
men is greater, and they take more part 
in civic life. But there as here large 
bodies of people, who know nothing of 
each other, are without power of col- 
lective choic2; the consequence is that 
municipal elections are run by political 
party, a system of which the vices are 
obvious and which points to the evolu- 
tion of a Tammany. At Birmingham, 
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Mr. Ostrogorski tells us, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Liberal organization excluded the 
Conservatives from public life. The 
Conservatives were dislodged from every 
position in the local government, from 
every representative body even of an en- 
tirely non-political character, from char- 
itable institutions, from the governing 
boards of schools. Thus they came to 
identify the interests of Birmingham with 
those of the Liberal party, and to regard 
them with lukewarmness, almost with in- 
difference. This is not a wholesome 
state of things. Mr. Ostrogorski’s report 
on the state of Birmingham itself, the 
paragon of the system, is that the effect 
is very far from wholesome. He is told 
by a leading member of the dominant 
party that in the Council barely a third 
of the members are men of average abil- 
ity, that the rest are nonentities, and 
that the only hope is that in twenty years’ 
time the deterioration of the Council will 
be such that the system will bring its own 
destruction, the sickened and disgusted 
population will rise in revolt. Recent 
accounts of the financial condition of the 
great cities show a state of indebtedness 
which is causing great alarm, and which 
it may be suspected has its source, in 
some measure at least, in the spendthrift 
angling for popularity characteristic of 
political party. Demagogism is an in- 
herent vice of the system of administra- 
tion by popular election. 

Berlin, we are told, is well adminis- 
tered with a system partly elective. But 
it appears that the Mayor is an expert 
and permanent, and that property is rep- 
resented in the vote. The raising and 
expenditure of money is the chief work 
of a municipal government, and where 
property is not represented you have a 
joint-stock company run by a minority, 
sometimes a very small minority of the 
stock. A case might, I believe, be named 
of a first-rate candidate for the Mayor- 
alty polling fully three-fourths of the tax- 
paying property of the city and being 
beaten by the other fourth. Yet no class 
suffers more from municipal maladmin- 
istration than the poorest, which, having 
the fewest appliances for comfort and 
health at home, stands most in need of 
those afforded by the city. The poor 
man if he understood his own interest 
would gladly exchange his illusory vote 
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for the advantages of a skilled adminis- 
tration. 

These elective municipalities, tho sup- 
posed to be responsible to the people, are 
as devoid of real responsibility as they 
are of administrative skill and foresight. 
The delinquent, his term over, slips back 
into the crowd. I could point to a case 
in which a very large sum had been 
wasted on a public work through negli- 
gence on the part of the committee by 
whom the execution of the work ought 
to have been controlled. When the reck- 
oning day came one only of those who 
had been responsible for the neglect 
remained to answer for it, and that one 
man was on the point of retirement. 

Nobody would desire to take from the 
people at large any power of which it is 
possible that they should make an in- 
telligent use. The more we act not only 
for the general good, but as a com- 
munity, the better. But when it is shown 
that nothing but evil to the people comes 
to the people from the system, and that, 
the elections being governed by the wire- 
puller, the exercise of the power by the 
citizens at large is an illusion, to resist 
beneficial change on democratic principle 
is surely to drag democratic principle 
through the mire. 

No permanent improvement can be 
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hoped from convulsive attempts at re- 
form, unless they go the length of a 
vigilance committee. They are sure to 
be followed by a relapse, and it is vain to 
expect that men absorbed in important 
business will give their time to municipal 
affairs. They will prefer to the loss of 
time any not intolerable amount of mis- 
management and even of robbery. The 
only effective remedy is that to which 
the change in the city constitution of 
Toronto points. Let the administrative 
functions be placed in the hands of 
skilled, permanent and truly responsible 
administrators, not chosen by the blind 
chances of a popular election, the voters 
in which have no means of discernment 
or of a collective choice, but by some in- 
telligent authority. If the authority is 
itself elective, as in the case of the Gov- 
ernor of a State, the appointment would 
be by election once removed. Let pop- 
ular election be confined to the legislative 
body. The people would be resigning a 
power which, where there is no possi- 
bility of collective choice and they are 
at the mercy of the wire-puller, is a mere 
illusion, and would gain comfort, con- 
venience and health. If this is hope- 
less, it is because democracy has not yet 
fully completed its destructive era and 
the constructive era is still to come. 
Toronto, CanaDa. 


BEHOLD him standing there, erect and tall, 
Watched by those thousands of fixed, eager eyes; 
Hear him. That voice! What matter of surprise 
The heartsome accents hold his hearers all 
Rapt and suspended in delightful thrall ; 
So frank, free, generous, cordial in his guise, 
He seems to hail you comrade, comrade-wise, 
And for response of comrade from you call. 
The happy genius to be grateful his, 
And an engaging fondness for profuse 
Profession of indebtedness it is 


That in such presence laps you in sweet truce 
To other than all noble thought and high, 
And one large love to all beneath the sky. 


University or CHIcaco 





New Clairvaux 
BY EDWARD P, PRESSEY 


[We have all heard of social settlements in the slums of cities, but social settlements 
in the country are a new idea. The way the New Clairvaux Colony attempts to meet the 
social and industrial needs of the decaying New England country town is told by the 
Rev. Mr. Pressey in the following interesting article-—EDIToR. ] 


NE object of New Clairvaux is to 
make country life interesting, and 
I am going to tell of that. But I 
also want at the start to make it very 
clear that our chief motive has been to 
bring new life into dead places. And to 
do that a very simple idea has possessed 
us: To become ministers. Before, some 
of us were ministers in the metaphorical 
sense of being mouth-pieces for the peo- 
ple. We now become participators in the 
daily life. 

The hill towns of New England lacked 
much. Many considered them failures 
and wrecks. Herein was our challenge, 
a poor and needy parish, something hard 
to do for the State’s and the nation’s wel- 
fare. Something that could not be ac- 
complished by words alone or by sedent- 
ary gentlemen of agreeable literary quali- 
fications. Here was the work of a true 
ministry. We accepted the challenge. 


The farmer persistently claimed there 
was not a good living in his farm and 
spoke grudgingly often of the seven’ hun- 
dred dollars in cash divided between the 
two ministers of the town. We accepted 
the challenge and dropped the whole of 
our five hundred dollars and bought a 
farm on the small payment plan and con- 
tinued to preach with a better heart. We 
were under obligations to prove or dis- 
prove the grumble about a living or for- 
ever hold our peace. For we had 
preached a concrete Christianity that 
concerned the way of life in this world, 
a life that by the spirit and in strict ac- 
cordance with moral law should make 
the desert blossom as the rose. 

New Clairvaux is a school of meth- 
ods of applying our long time beliefs to 
practice. And here follows the plain 
story of four years of it. How little we 
dreamed that so simple a proposition and 
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The Village Shop by an Ancient Mill Race 


the sober following out of simple duty 
would work out so much like a popular 
romance. The truth is stranger than 
fiction and duty more interesting than 
adventure. 

There is a hill town in the Hoosac 
Mountains named Rowe, after that 
Revolutionary town father of Boston, 
who lost the tea without complaint in a 
famous Tea Party. Rowe is a fertile 
town of the sky, bordered by precipices 
and streams. It is a land of the wood 
flowers and the wood birds and simon- 
pure Yankee stock of wonderful tradi- 
tions and old-fashioned ideals and iron 
individuality, of sweet children so far as 
there were any, of abandoned farms and 
decadence. I had skirmished in .other 
parishes of the home missionary field, 
but this was the first parish that took 
hold of my heart with a love that has 
grown into the passion of an exile as the 
years go by. 

It was my purpose which preceded my 
public consecration to do great things for 
Rowe. And when there were two of us 
the purpose was increased. We tried 
many things. But we were far too igno- 
rant at first of the laws of the grain 
in human nature. But we analyzed the 
needs pretty clearly in the course of four 


years and made the mistake of youth in 
publishing that analysis under the im- 
pression that it would be balm. The ef- 


fect, however, was that of an acid. That 
is why New Clairvaux is in Montague 
on the Connecticut River, forty miles 
nearer Boston; but it is the working out 
of the same purpose for the same condi- 
tions of life. 

In the year 1900, at Montague, in the 
heart of the same rural county of Frank- 
lin, which does not boast of a single city, 
a vision came to me. New Montague 
has been written up by Rollin Lynde 
Hartt as a part of “ Sweet Auburn,” his 
deserted village, after Goldsmith. Mon- 
tague is a place of many brooks and 
rivers in narrow meadows, and sur- 
rounded by high mountains, a barren 
desert, and the broad, bridgeless Con- 
necticut. I put my vision down in writ- 
ing the same summer and it has since 
been printed many times. It was a vision 
of what was to come hereafter in place 
of the dying institutions of the fathers 
in these beautiful towns—nay, of the al- 
ready dead institutions and dead lives 
of my people. The question was imme- 
diate and had an immediate answer. The 
six years’ consciousness of the needs had 
unconsciously ripened an answer. 
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At any rate this is what I did after a 
little writing and a summer of further 
hard and specific study: I made a test 
for myself to see whether I had any 
efficiency at raising a little money. I 
found that I could raise money. In the 
fall of 1901 and at intervals through 
the winter I raised about $1,200. I bought 
a printing outfit, a few carpenters’ tools, 
and finally the farm, meeting the first 
payment of $400. Then I took in sev- 
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with the new movement into adjacent 
parts of the village and town. The proc- 
ess has been one of slow, steady, natural 
increase. The first swarm took a portion 
of the industry to a beautiful new shop 
we had been able to build ideally suited 
to our purposes, a little back from the 
village street, by an ancient mill race. 
The printery and carpenter shop were 
moved there in the spring of 1903. These 
began immediately under the circum- 
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Type Room in the Village Shop 


eral boys and girls of families with prob- 
lems, both from the city and country, to 


raise with our own. In the next year 
we were carrying the burden of a family 
of old-fashioned size. We had thrown 
in our lot completely with the people to 
study and solve their problems with 
them. The parsonage was now a swarm- 
ing hive of industry and life. The very 
attic and every shed and the little shop 
in the yard by the old canal and the old 
barn burst with activities. Meanwhile 
the old broken down Unitarian meeting 
house was assuming fresh color, too, and 
felt again the tramp of young feet. 

Five or six times in three years the old 
parsonage working hive has swarmed 


stances to body forth a character of their 
own. Other industries were provided 
space for development later on. One 
room is the repository of literature of all 
the good causes espoused by New Clair- 
vaux—the peace movement, right rela- 
tionship of races, universal religion, in- 
dustrial education, the country and city 
problem, the simple life, the principles 
of co-operation, the political idealism of 
socialism, the cause of the individual 
against society, the woman’s cause, right 
relationship with children, intensive agri- 
culture and handicrafts, and other sub- 
jects. A missionary work is further car- 
ried on from this center by a monthly 
publication, Country Time and Tide, 





NEW CLAIRVAUX 


which represents the theory and practice 
of New Clairvaux in its various depart- 
ments and associations, and by voice of 
the members, who speak of the work in 
many places and who help organize arts 
and crafts movements in many hill 
towns. ‘“ The New Clairvaux Arts and 
Crafts Society ” also has its headquarters 
and permanent exhibit rooms in the Vil- 
lage Shop. This society is made up at 
present of forty families of the old town 
and surrounding and distant towns, the 
latest application for membership being 
from the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
The second time the parsonage hive 
swarmed the minister’s family and school 
went out to the farm, bag and baggage, 
to get more space for the young life 
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winter. Delightful work rooms for 
looms, dye houses, laboratories, etc., have 
been planned out and partly material- 
ized. We are studying modern con- 
veniences applicable to country houses 
and work. , 

Our beginnings upon little or nothing 
have had many of the hardships and all 
of the zest of pioneering the country for 
the first time. We have often compared 
ourselves and been compared with the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. But there is this 
difference: We find many of our neigh- 
bors good carpenters. We have fur- 
nished new courage and fresh views of 
farm life, and they have helped us with 
their continuous experience with the soil 
and climate and their better teams and 














Craftsman at the Press 


away from the village streets. A smaller 
family with looms and spinning wheels 
came in to occupy the emptied space and 
join in the forward jogging work. 

The one farm has again multiplied into 
four, with more than a hundred acres of 
land. The old houses are gradually be- 
ing fitted into “ settlement ” homes, with 
ample firesides and many books, the par- 
ticular joy of a remote country house in 


machinery. There is a ready basis upon 
which to co-operate with all own town’s- 
people. What we find the people dis- 
couraged about are, first of all, the mo- 
notony of the old rounds and then the 
bad economics of all they can see in it 
when all is done. It is our task where 
these things are so to show a life that is 
by no means monotonous, to show a 
year, a winter even, that is all too short 
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and that is richly productive of the neces- 
sities and the culture of life, even with- 
out a change in the acts of Congress. 
We fail and succeed in doing this on 
eaual terms with the poorest of our 
neighbors, without salary, without even 
tools, without. stock, without land in the 
beginning to call our own. 

Such in outline is the New Clairvaux 
movement. I am aware of the questions 


that arise and will briefly answer them 
by themselves, as they are quite apart 
from a picture of the work as a whole. 
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people are sensible work people of com- 
petent experience in getting a living by 
the work they have brought here. 

3. Do the handicrafts amount to much 
economically? As avocations they are 
a very important item indeed. There is 
a great and rapidly growing demand for 
hand-made goods, if they are artistic and 
well made. We sell all our excellent 
work and much that is poor, judged by 
the best standards. Our people produce 
much, especially in the winter months. 
But it has been impossible to get a sur- 














In a Settlement Farm House 


1. ls New Clairvaux communistic? 
No. It is individualistic. We believe in 
co-operation in details of life wherever 
that is a manifest advantage. We have 
many such enterprises, both formal and 
informal. 

2. Can you get a decent living and 
how do you meet expenses? Yes, we can 
get a decent living. One or two men are 
printers and have a very good business. 
Several are farmers and doing as well 
as anybody. Others are skilled carpen- 
ters. One or two are expert poultry- 
men. There are many avocations. Our 


plus for a representative permanent. ex- 
hibit at home, there have been such 
quick sales. As education and art, how- 
ever, the handicrafts have their most 
valuable place in the community, how- 
ever great their economic value may be. 
It is a great fact that creative art is 
brought into the program of daily life in 
hundreds of country families. 

4. What are the terms of admission to 
New Clairvaux? An independent occu- 
pation as a basis of self-support, a desire 
toward the sort of thing we are doing, 
and a self-election to the community. 





THE STORY OF AN IRISH COOK 


Many come with or without their world- 
ly effects and go. A cumulative com- 


munity of the few whom it just fits stay 
and work things out to their own liking. 
New Clairvaux is entirely a growth and 
not an artificial organization. There are 
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no rules or constitutions but the thoughts 
and aspirations of its entire constituency. 
These have great variety, with certain 
common tendencies toward the practice 
of Christianity. 


Monrtacug, Mass, 


The Story of 


an Irish Cook 


[This article is sent to us by one of the best known literary women of America, who 
is so interested in the biographical articles we have been publishing of late that she 
thinks this story of her former cook ought to be included in the series.—EDITOR. ] 


DON’T know why anybody wants to 
hear my history. Nothing ever hap- 
pened to me worth the tellin’ ex- 

cept when my mother died. Now she 
was. an extraordinary person. The 
neighbors all respected her, an’ the minis- 
ter. “Go ask Mrs. McNabb,” he’d say 
to the women in the neighborhood here 
when they come wantin’ advice. 

But about me—I was born nigh to 
Limavaddy; it’s a pretty town close to 
Londonderry. We lived in a peat cabin, 
but it had a good thatched roof. Mother 
put on that roof. It isn’t a woman’s 
work, but she—was able for it. 

There were sivin childher of us. John 
an’ Matthew they went to Australia. 
Mother was layin’ by for five year to get 
their passage money. They went into 
the bush. We heard twice from thim 
and then no more. Not another word 
and that is forty year gone now—on ac- 
count of them not reading and writing. 
Learning isn’t cheap in them old coun- 
tries as it is here, you see. I suppose 
they’re dead now—John would be ninety 
now—and in heaven. They were honest 
men. My mother sent Joseph to Lon- 
donderry to larn the weaver’s trade. My 
father he never was a steddy worker. 
He took to the drink early in life. My 
mother an’ me an’ Tilly we worked in the 
field for Squire Varney. Yes, plowin’ 
an’ seedin’ and diggin-—any farm work 
he’d give us. We did men’s work, but 
we didn’t get men’s pay. No, of course 
not. In winter we did lace work for a 
merchant in Londonderry. (Ann still 
can embroider beautifully.) It was 
pleasanter nor diggin’ after my hands 


was fit for it. But it took two weeks 
every year to clean and soften my hands 
for the needle. 

Pay was very small and the twins— 
that was Maria and Philip—they were 
too young to work at all. What did we 
eat? Well, just potatoes. On Sundays, 
once a month, we’d maybe have a bit of 
flitch. When the potatoes rotted—that 
was the hard times! Oh, yes, I mind the 
famine years. An’ the cornmeal that the 
*Mericans sent. The folk said they'd 
rather starve nor eat it. We didn’t know 
how to cook it. Here I eat corn dodgers 
and fried mush fast enough. 

Maria—she was one of the twins—she 
died the famine year of the typhus and— 
well, she sickened of the herbs and roots 
we eat—we had no potatoes. 

Mother said when Maria died, 
“ There’s a curse on ould green Ireland 
and we'll get out of it.” So we worked 
an’ saved for four year an’ then Squire 
Varney helped a bit an’ we sent Tilly to 
America. She had always more head 
than me. She came to Philadelphia and 
got a place for general housework at 
Mrs. Bent’s. Tilly got but two dollars 
a week, bein’ a greenhorn. But she 
larned hand over hand, and Mrs. Bent 
kept no other help and laid out to teach 
her. She larned her to cook and bake 
and to wash and do up shirts—all 
American fashion. Then Tilly axed 
three dollars a week. Mother always 
said, “Don’t ax a penny more than 
you’re worth. But know your own vally 
and ax that.” 

She had no expenses and laid by 
money enough to bring me out before 
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the year was gone. I sailed from Lon- 
donderry. The ship was a sailin’ vessel, 
the “ Mary Jane.” The passage was $12. 
You brought your own eating, your tea 
an’ meal, an’ most had flitch. There was 
two big stoves that we cooked on. The 
steerage was a dirty place and we were 
eight weeks on the voyage—over time 
three weeks. The food ran scarce, I tell 
you, but the captain gave some to us, and 
them that had plenty was kind to the 
others. I’ve heard bad stories of things 
that went on in the steerage in them old 
times—smallpox and fevers and starva- 
tion and worse. But I saw nothing of 
ihem in my ship. The folks were decent 
and the captain was kind. 

When I got here Mrs. Bent let Tilly 
keep me for two months to teach me— 
me bein’ such a greenhorn. Of course I 
worked for her. Mr. Bent was foreman 
then in Spangler’s big mills. After two 
months I got a place. They were nice 
appearing people enough, but the second 
day I found out they were Jews. I never 
had seen a Jew before, so I packed my 
bag and said to the lady, “I beg your 


pardon, ma’am, but I can’t eat the bread 


of them as crucified the Saviour.” 
‘ But,” she said, “ he was a Jew.” So at 
that I put out. I couldn’t hear such talk. 
Then I got a place for general house- 
work with Mrs. Carr. I got $2 till I 
learned to cook good, and then $3 and 
then $4. I was in that house as cook 
and nurse for twenty-two years. Tilly 
lived with the Bents till she died, 
eighteen years. Mr. Bent come to be 
partner in the mills and got rich, and 
they moved into a big house in German- 
town and kept a lot of help and Tilly 
was housekeeper. How did we keep our 
places so long? Well, I think me and 
Tilly was clean in our work and we was 
decent, and, of course, we was honest. 
Nobody living can say that one of the 
McNabbs ever wronged him of a cent. 
Mrs. Carr’s interests was my interests. 
I took better care of her things than she 
did herself, and I loved the childher as 
if they was my own. She used to tell me 
my sin was I was stingy. I don’t know. 
The McNabbs are no wasteful folk. I’ve 
worn one dress nine year and it looked 
decent then. Me and Tilly saved till we 
brought Joseph and Phil over, and they 
went into Mr. Bent’s mills as weaver and 
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spool boy and then they saved, and we 
all brought out my mother and father. 
We rented a little house in Kensington 
for them. There was a parlor in it and 
kitchen and two bedrooms and bathroom 
and marble door step, and a bell. That 
was in ’66, and we paid nine dollars a 
month rent. You’d pay double that now. 
It took all our savings to furnish it, but 
Mrs. Bent and Mrs. Carr gave us lots of 
things to go in. To think of mother hav- 
ing a parlor and marble steps and a bell! 
They came on the old steamer “ Indi- 
ana” and got here at night, and we had 
supper for them and the house all lighted 
up. Well, you ought to have seen 
mother’s old face! I'll never forget that 
night if I live to be a hundred. After 
that mother took in boarders and Joseph 
and Phil was there. We all put every 
cent we earned into building associations. 
So Tilly.owned a house when she died 
and I own this one now. Our ladies told 
us how to put the money so as to breed 
more, and we never spent a cent we could 
save. Joseph pushed on and got big 
wages and started a flour store, and Phil 
went to night-school and got a place as 
clerk. He married a teacher in the Ken- 
sington public school. She was a showy 
miss! Silk dress and feathers in her hat! 

Father died soon after he come. The 
drink here wasn’t as wholesome for him 
as it was in Ireland. Poor father! He 
was a good-hearted man, but he wasn’t 
worth a penny when he died. 

Mother lived to be eighty. She was 
respected by all Kensington. The night 
she died she said: “I have much to 
praise God for. I haven’t a child that is 
dependent on the day’s work for the 
day’s victuals. Every one of them owns 
a roof to cover him.” 

Joseph did well in his flour store. He 
has a big one on Market Street now and 
lives in a pretty house out in West Phila- 
delphia. He’s one of the wardens in his 
church out there and his girls give teas 
and go to reading clubs. 

But Phil is the one to go ahead! His 
daughter Ann—she was named for me, 
-ut she calls herself Antoinette—is en- 
gaged to a young lawyer in New York. 
He gave her a diamond engagement ring 
the other day. And his son, young Phil, 
is in politics and a member of councils. 
He makes money hand over hand. He 
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has an automobile and a fur coat, and 
you see his name at big dinners and him 
making speeches. No saving of pennies 
or building associations for Phil. 

It was Phil that coaxed me to give up 
work at Mrs. Carr’s and to open my 
house for boarders here in Kensington. 
His wife didn’t like to hear it said I was 
working -in somebody’s kitchen. I’ve 
done well with the boarders. I know 
just how to feed them so as to lay by a 
little sum every year. I heard that young 
Phil told some of his friends that he had 
a queer old aunt up in Kensington who 
played poor, but had a great store of 
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money hoarded away. He _ shouldn’t 
have told a story like that. But young 
folks will be young! I like the boy. 
He is certainly bringing the family 
into notice in the world. Last Sun- 
day’s paper had his picture and one 
of the young lady he is going to marry 
in New York. It called him the young 
millionaire McNabb. But I judge he’s 
not that. He wanted to borrow the 
money I have laid by in the old bank at 
Walnut and Seventh the other day and 
said he’d double it in a week. No such 
work as that for me! But the boy cer- 
tainly is a credit to the family! 


in Venezuela 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


[The fresh excitement over political affairs in Venezuela makes the following article 


timely. 


HE sun had not yet risen when I 
tumbled out of my bunk to watch 
our approach to the Venezuelan 

coast. Ahead a dense black mass 
loomed up like a thunder cloud. There 
was almost no wind, and the steamer was 
plowing through the long easy swell 
of the Caribbean at the same monotonous 
speed that she had made all the way from 
New York—ten knots an hour. Grad- 
ually the East became lighter, and the 
mass ahead seemed to resolve itself into 
definite lines. At last the sun rose, re- 
vealing in all its glory one of the most 
magnificent pieces of natural scenery ever 
accorded to a traveler’s sight. Straight 
up from the thundering breakers rose a 
rocky buttress to a hight of over nine 
thousand feet. There was a thick bank 
of clouds half way up, but above that 
the mountain ridges and peaks stood 
out bold and clear cut against the morn- 
ing sky. Below the belt of clouds was 
La Guayra, the seaport of Caracas, with 
its clustered houses clinging to the moun- 
tainside.. Off to the left was the beach 
of Macuto, the white surf breaking at 
the foot of a background of palms and 
cocoanut trees. 


It represents the experiences of a college vacation last summer.—EDITOR. ] 


On arriving at La Guayra the traveler 
is certain to be disappointed. The town 
that looked so picturesque from a dis- 
tance entirely changes its character on 
close inspection. The streets are narrow 
and filthy, the houses low and squalid, the 
people dirty and half naked. Everything 
seems wilted by the heat, and even at 
that early hour in the morning the sun 
was almost unendurable. In the middle 
of the day the sun beats so fiercely against 
this slope that all living beings are forced 
to seek shade and rest. It is with a feel- 
ing of relief that the traveler boards the 
little toy train and starts up the moun- 
tainside. 

The construction of the railroad from 
La Guayra to Caracas is one of the most 
remarkable engineering feats in the 
world. The road twists and turns, 
crawling up the face of the mountain 
with almost impossible grades and 
curves. Now the train runs over a 
trestle hundreds of feet above a rushing 
torrent, now dashes through a tunnel 
and out around a spur of the mountain, 
revealing La Guayra far down below. 
The mountainside is so abrupt that it 
seems as if one could drop a stone on the 
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decks of the ships beneath. The air be- 


comes less sultry and heavy, and as the 
train climbs up a long ravine, a condor 
floats along on the same level with the 
track. Half way up the train stops at 
Zig-Zag. Here all the passengers are 
requested to sign their names on a slip 


of paper. The names have already been 
telegraphed to the capital from La 
Guayra, and any people objectionable to 
the Government are arrested here by the 
authorities. 

Starting on again from Zig-Zag the 
train climbs upward to a pass, four thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. The air is 
now actually cool. The palms and cocoa- 
nut trees of the beach give way to a tan- 
gled tropical forest. Suddenly the train 
runs through a deep cut and out around 
a curve with increasing speed. The 
highest point has been reached, and from 
here there is a shoot of one thousand feet 
into Caracas. The valley opens up be- 
fore us, stretching away to the southeast. 
Caracas, with its low tiled roofs and 
many church towers, lies close against 
the south side of the lofty coast range. 
From the summit of the pass into the 
little Caracas station is a short run, and 


the traveler is soon seated in a small 
victoria, rattling over the narrow cobble- 
stone streets at a reckless pace. 

A South American capital has an at- 
mosphere of its own. There is a certain 
charm in the lazy, indolent life. During 
the heat of the day the whole city is 
dead, but as evening approaches the 
streets begin to fill with people and the 
city awakens. In Caracas the center of 
gayety is the Plaza Bolivar. Here the 
crowd assembles every evening to listen 
to the band or to stroll up and down 
and watch the moving throng. Sunday 
evening is the culmination of the week. 
The Plaza is brilliantly lighted, the band 
plays and all the Venezuelans turn out 
in their best clothes. Here is a group 
of Caracas belles sitting at a table under 
a tree. Their heads are covered with 
black scarfs, and their cheeks have a 
generous coating of rouge. Over there 
is a group of young officers, in their gay 
uniforms, idly smoking cigarros. In the 
background one can see here and there 
the broad-brimmed felt hat and pancho 
that mark the man from the interior. He 
may have been traveling on horseback 
for twenty or thirty days to reach the city 
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he has heard of all his life but never 
seen. He watches with the most intense 
interest all this display and gayety so 
new to him. 

While the Plaza Bolivar is the center 
of life, the other principal square is silent 
and comparatively deserted. But it is 
here that every American who visits 
Caracas likes to spend a quiet hour. In 
the center, amidst palms and tropical 
plants, stands the statue of George Wash- 
ington. Here in this far off country he 
stands with that calm and serene expres- 
sion which has so touched many a lonely 
American and given him courage anew 
to live a while longer away from “ God’s 
Country.” 

The social life in Caracas is conducted 
in a most formal manner and strictly 
according to rule. Venezuelans must be 
dignified at all times. For a girl to laugh, 
or even smile, during a dance would 
stamp her as very ill bred. A quadrille 
will be danced through without one of 
the participants changing their set ex- 
pression. A girl may never see a man 


alone, even if she is engaged to him. 


The mother, aunt or older sister always 
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sits in the room, reading a book or 
knitting. In the evening the girls are 
always found at their barred windows, 
where their suitors stand outside and 
make love through the bars. Introduc- 
tions at the window are not necessary, 
one must merely watch the movement of 
the beauty’s fan to know whether to 
approach or not. Beware of trying a 
window in which a girl reclines fanning 
herself indolently. Here there is no 
chance for a chat and the window may 
even be slammed in your face. If a 
passer-by is looked on with favor, the 
fan of the belle moves rapidly. One may 
then approach and talk for a little while. 
If after several visits the suitor still finds 
favor in her eyes he may be invited in- 
side. 

One of the most interesting sights in 
Caracas is the early market on Sunday 
morning. On this day the week’s pro- 
duce from the country is brought in and 
sold. Long strings of donkeys heavily 
laden with tropical fruits, lines of jolting 
carts filled with fresh vegetables and men 
on foot carrying huge baskets on their 
heads all throng toward the busy mar- 
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ket place. Everything is hurry and bus- 
tle, and above the hum one hears the 
venders crying out their wares and the 
crowd haggling over the prices. 

To most of the peons—the peasants 
of Venezuela, mostly Indians—the money 
they obtain in the market is their only 
source of income. There are certain 
articles that they need in order to live, 
and toward these their little ready cash 
goes. They must have a machete, an 
implement which combines all farming 
tools into one piece. They musthaveaket- 
tle and a few other kitchen utensils. Any 
outside expenses they areabsolutely unable 
to meet. This poverty causes a remark- 
able state of affairs, as far as married 
life is concerned. To be fully married 
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in Venezuela only four hundred are the 
offspring of married parents. 

The first Sunday that I was in Caracas 
I was asked to play in a baseball game. 
A club had been formed and divided into 
three teams, who were competing for a 
pennant. The teams were the Whites, 
Blues and Reds. I joined the Reds and 
played shortstop with them the four Sun- 
days that I was there. At these games 
the enthusiasm ran high; every play was 
closely followed, and either applauded 
or condemned. The crowd never clapped 
and rarely cheered, their applause con- 
sisting of rapping the grandstand with 
their canes and stamping their feet. They 
never hissed, but instead every time a 
ball was fumbled or a man struck out a 














On the Road from Caracas to Petare 


in Venezuela requires both a religious 
and civil ceremony. The fees for these 
are beyond the means of most peons. 


Therefore a man and woman who 
would otherwise be married simply agree 
to live together and avoid paying the 
taxes. This causes a most remarkable 
percentage of children termed illegiti- 
mate. Out of every one thousand births 


salvo of whistles and catcalls greeted 
him. The game itself revealed many 
interesting features. While some played 
fairly well the standard was very low. 
Any pick-up team at an American sum- 
mer resort could have defeated the nine 
best men in the whole club. While I am 
probably below the average ability here 
in America, I achieved quite a reputation 
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in Venezuela,.and was alluded to as the 
“marvilloso Americano.” The outfield- 
ers did not attempt to catch balls on the 
fly, but allowed them to drop and then 
tried to block them with their feet. When 
a ball went through a fielder, as it usually 
did, and a runner came in, a home run 
was scored. In this way I was credited 
three home runs in the first game that 
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Venezuela I must conquer its summit. 
It was not until a week before my de- 
parture that I finally arranged with two 
young Venezuelans and an Englishman 
to make the ascent. We left Caracas one 
afternoon and reached Petare, a small 
town near the foot of the mountain, by 
nightfall. Here we spent the night at a 
rancho. These ranchos are mud huts 
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in America would hardly have been safe 
hits. WVenezuelans even in baseball pre- 
serve their dignity. They never slide to 
bases, and when in the first game I slid 
into the third baseman and accidentally 
knocked him down every one was horri- 
fied and I was called out “ for rough- 
ness ” amid a pandemonium of catcalls. 
The highest point in the mountain 
range between Caracas and the sea is 
Naiguata. This peak rises to a hight of 
9,100 feet above the sea level, or about 
3,000 feet higher than any point east of 
the Mississippi. It has been climbed 
but three times in recent years, and prob- 
ably not half a dozen times altogether. 
When I first saw this peak from the 
steamer I determined that before leaving 


with accommodations for travelers, their 
peons and horses. A continuous line 
stretches at intervals of about thirty 
miles along all the trails into the interior. 
By easy stages the traveler may go from 
Venezuela over the Andes to Colombia 
and southward into Ecuador and Peru. 
In the wildest and most mountainous re- 
gions he will always reach at sunset, 
clinging to a sheltered spot on the trail, a 
rancho with a warm welcome and good 
accommodations for himself and his tired 
beasts. 

We left Petare before light and started 
for the foot of the mountain. We had 
a guide and ten peons, so there were 
fifteen members to our expedition. The 
peons carried about thirty pounds apiece 
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on their heads. The packs consisted of 
food, water and blankets. In addition 
each peon carried his machete, without 
which he is never seen. He uses it for 
every imaginable purpose, from fighting 
his enemies to cutting sugar cane and 
paring potatoes. It resembles a sword 
shaped like a scythe with a razor edge 
and flat blunt end. At the foot of the 
mountain the trail dwindled away ,to 
nothing, and we were soon forcing our 


way through the tangle of the tropical. 
forest. The guide went ahead and with - 


his every-ready machete slashed a way 
through the vines and creepers. Prog- 


ress in this way is slow, but we pushed; 


on as best we could. All day long we 
were forcing our way through the tan- 
gled undergrowth. We could hear the 
sounds of wild creatures ahead getting 
out of our way as we approached. This 
was varied by the continual swearing 
of the peons as they tripped on a root, 
or caught their packs on some hanging 
vine. 

Toward evening we reached a valley at 
the foot of the summit proper. Just as 


we were about to make our camp it 


started to rain. A tropical rainstorm is 
irresistible. It soaked everything we 
owned. It was impossible to light a fire 
and there was no shelter anywhere. We 
simply rolled up in our wet blankets and 
lay on the soaked ground waiting for 
daylight. It rained at intervals all night, 
making sleep impossible. As we were 
at a high altitude it began to get 
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bitterly cold, especially toward morning. 

We started for the summit as soon as 
we could see. Anything was better than 
to lie still, wet and shivering. The next 
two hours were the hardest kind of 
climbing. We had to scale rocks that 
were covered with brush and vines strong 
enough to impede progress, but too weak 
to bear weight. At last we saw the bald 
crags of the summit, and a final effort 
brought us to the top. We were stand- 
ing on a rock hardly capable of holding 
four men. A bitterly cold wind was 


‘howling around us and we were drenched 


by mists and clouds. Nevertheless, the 
occasional glimpses we got were a suf- 
ficient reward for all our work and dis- 
comforts. To the north lay the Carib- 
bean Sea; starting right at our feet it 
stretched as far as the eye could see. 
To the east was the island of Trinidad 
and the Atlantic. To the south the 


-Orinoco Valley, and to the west the 


foothills of the grandest of all mountain 


‘ranges—the Andes. 


The descent was easy as our path was 
already cut. We reached Petare late 
that afternooh, and in the evening: got 


-to' Caracas wet, tired and hungry. At 


certain times during our climb I was not 
very enthusiastic, but when I stood at 


.the stern of the steamer and saw that 


magnificent range of mountains, boid and 
defiant as ever, sink from view I saluted 
the king of them all and felt that I had 
scored a victory in Venezuela. 

New Haven, Conn, 




















OR some time I have been making 
inquiries among parents respect- 
ing the most serious problems they 

encounter in the upbringing of their chil- 

dren under modern urban conditions, and 
what methods they employ in attempting 
to solve these problems. Judging from 
the testimonies I have received it appears 
that in a large proportion of homes in 
comfortable circumstances the source of 
greatest anxiety concerns children’s die- 
tetic habits. Parents say that their chil- 
dren do not eat enough, or they are fin- 
icky about their food, refusing almost 
everything of substantial value. In dis- 
cussing their modes of dealing with this 
problem my correspondents declare that 
they resort to various devices to entice 
and even to compel their children to eat, 
but often all methods fail to a great ex- 
tent. One of the most common practices 
consists in rewarding children in one 
way or another if they will eat this or 
that dish, and they are sometimes offered 

a certain amount in cash if they will dis- 

pose of everything that is put before 

them. Then punishments are not in- 
frequently meted out as stimuli to slug- 
gish appetites. For instance, if a boy 
does not make way with his oatmeal at 
breakfast he is not allowed to play with 
his fellows during the day, or some other 
privilege is denied him. In some houses 
delinquent eaters get a “ good scolding ” 
in the belief that this will encourage 
them to perform their duty more readily 
and completely. Practically all parents 
who struggle with this problem seem con- 
stantly to urge or command their chil- 
dren to eat. They consider it like any 
other task to be performed—it must be 
done whether agreeable or not. “My 
boy could eat if he only would!” an 
eager parent declares, and she proceeds 
to stimulate his will in any way she can. 

It is very suggestive that in homes 
where rigid economy in food is neces- 
sary this eating problem is presented in 

a quite different aspect. Here the chil- 

dren are almost too voracious. “It 


seems impossible to fill the child up and 
keep him filled for any length of time,” 
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is sometimes heard from parents. Chil- 
dren in rural homes are always first-rate 
eaters. They partake of everything 
on the bill of fare, and they leave noth- 
ing “on their plates,” whereas the urban 
child in the well-to-do home often fusses 
over the portion of any dish that is given 
him and leaves the half of it uneaten. 

I am aware that we have before us a 
difficult matter to handle satisfactorily, 
but certain principles respecting its treat- 
ment seem quite clear to me. The first 
is that the only way to get a child to eat 
is to awaken his appetite by means of an 
active muscular or physical life. All 
modern studies on nutritive processes in- 
dicate that food swallowed as a matter 
of duty is rather an injury than a help to 
the organism. The investigations of 
Pavlov show that when there is no ap- 
petite for food the digestive juices are 
not secreted and digestion takes place 
very slowly, if at all; while the reverse 
is true when appetite is keen. This means 
that the stimulus to eat must come from 
within ; it seems worse than useless to be 
constantly telling a person he must eat 
his dinner or he will suffer pains and 
penalties of some sort. Perhaps it would 
be better to let a child starve of his own 
volition than to kill him by forcing un- 
welcome food upon him. 

It is possible that we are too solicitous 
anyway about our children’s eating. It 
is entirely reasonable to suppose that na- 
ture is gradually working out modifica- 
tions in our dietetic practices to conform 
to the changed circumstances of life. 
Under modern urban conditions people 
must eat less than in the days of old, 
when subsistence was won by a hand-to- 
hand conflict with crude nature. Most 
adults, who as children lived out of doors 
much of the time but who in mature life 
have adopted the ways of the city, find 
that their greatest problem is to restrain 
their appetites, or, more properly, their 
eating habits. They are rather the worse 
off in maturity because they got into the 
way of disposing of everything set be- 
fore them in their younger days. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that children 
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destined to live under conditions when 
the muscles will be used very little should 
form the habit of eating less than their 
parents did when they were young. At 
any rate, if we cannot furnish oppor- 
tunity for our children to engage in 
muscular pursuits for a considerable part 
of their time, we cannot expect them to 
have vigorous appetites, since appetite, 
at least before habits get fixed, is mainly 
a reflex or symptom of muscular needs. 

Eating is one of those matters that 
ought never to be dealt with directly to 
any extent. We must rather deal with 
the conditions which determine it, and 
leave the thing itself alone very largely. 
The worst possible mode of treating it is 
to make it a task. Think of punishing 
a child for not drinking a glass of milk 
which he says he does not want. Could 
there be any better way of setting him 
against it permanently? It would be 


wiser to make food rather difficult to 
obtain than to force it upon a child. 
There is a subtle principle of psychology 
at the basis of this method. We readily 
grow indifferent toward any article of 
food that is over-easy to obtain, unless 


we have formed definite habits with ref- 
erence to it. One great difficulty in mod- 
ern life, among a portion of our people, is 
that food is too plenty. We urge it on 
the child partly because we can obtain it 
wi‘h little effort, and he, more or less 
unconsciously, reacts against the thing 
forced upon him, whether it be food or 
anything else. A child ought never to 
hear such expressions as “I wish you 
would eat more,” or “Why don’t you 
eat as your father does?” and so on 
ad libitum. In every way he should be 
made to feel that food is not over plenty, 
and under no account should eating be 
regarded as a duty or a task or a burden. 

One factor that operates against the 
establishment of good dietetic habits in 
modern life is the excitement which fills 
every hour and minute of the day in 
many homes. There is so much that ap- 
peals to the child mentally that his at- 
tention is never relaxed so that he can 
give himself to the eating process, and 
the child needs to give this process a cer- 
tain amount of attention. The boy 
comes to the table full of the happenings 
of the day, and his mind works on them 
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with almost feverish intensity. His 
brain takes all his energy. Under mod- 
ern conditions in some homes the chil- 
dren do all the talking at table, and as 
a consequence they do little eating, and 
they easily acquire habits of taking less 
food than they really would take with rel- 
ish if they were less intensely active intel- 
lectually and emotionally. It is worthy of 
note that often children will show im- 
proved appetite when there are guests at 
table, and the young ones must be quiet 
and listen. I have observed that in homes 
where much of the conversation at table 
is by older members of the family the chil- 
dren are inclined to be better eaters. Eat- 
ing is their business, not entertainment of 
their elders, or argument among them- 
selves. I do not mean that they should 
be too rigorously suppressed, or be 
suppressed at all directly; but the older 
people for the hour spent at table should 
be most in evidence, and unconsciously the 
children will playtheirproperrdle. Adults 
have established habits so that their minds 
can be active ; they can sustain arguments 
and entertain those about them, and still 
they will get enough nutrition; but it is 
otherwise with children. In homes where 
the parents are /eaders, so that the chil- 
dren enjoy listening to them and uncon- 
sciously look to them for entertainment 
during the hour at table—in such homes 
the children will give themselves more 
fully to the business of eating. If the 
children eat at their own table in the 
nursery then the governess must be the 
leader who will, in her stories and narra- 
tions, furnish the entertainment for the 
hour. If the governess is not strong in 
this respect the children will easily fall 
into argumentative combats, and they 
will grow so excited and intense that 
their eating will suffer. If this sort of 
thing continues long they will grow 
neurotic and will acquire habits of under- 
eating. The point I wish to impress is 
that in modern urban life we must try 
to make the children’s hour at meals a 
restful one, in which the parents and 
governess take the lead in entertainment 
and discussion. All objects that excite 
and stimulate must be kept out of the 
dining-room, so that the attention may 
be relaxed and the feeding instincts be 
given a chance to manifest themselves. 
Mapison, Wis, 
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Emperor William II 


In presenting to the English reading 
public an admirable translation of A. 
Oscar Klaussman’s Kaiserreden* Dr. 
Louis Elkind has made accessible a por- 
trait of the present German Emperor 
very different from that in which the 
irrepressible humor of the American 
newspaper delights. 

The construction of the volume is 
suited to its purpose as expressed in the 
prefatory note, that of giving a “ char- 
acter sketch of the Emperor as illustrated 
by his own utterances.” We do not pass 
chronologically through the years of his 
reign, but instead there passes before 
us like the slides in a lantern a series of 
political issues, each an isolated back- 
ground against which is projected the 
personality of the ruler. Thus we see 
him at the opening of his reign aston- 
ishing suspicious Europe by becoming 
the savior of her peace; we see him ex- 
panding his paternity to include not only 
the Imperial Territories and the elec- 
toral princes, but the Roman Catholic 
Church; and we see him admonishing 
Geputations of workingmen and strikers. 

In an address of great picturesque- 
ness, delivered in 1890 on board the 
North German Lloyd steamship “ Fulda,” 
he quotes as expressive of his own views 
the maxim of another sovereign: “ The 
Emperor’s word must not be twisted or 
explained.” This dogma might be placed 
as the motto of Herr Klaussman’s vol- 
ume, which does not seek to explain or 
interpret, but allows the Emperor to 
present himself untrammeled by comment, 
through the sole medium of the speeches, 
edicts, telegrams and letters of which 
the book is a compilation. There are, 
however, many ways of distorting truth, 
and an effective method is that of elimi- 
nation. One cannot accept as complete 
a sketch of the Emperor which, for ex- 

* THe GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECHES. Translated 
by Louis Elkind, M.D., from “ Kaiserreden.” Edit- 
ed by A. Oscar Klaussman and Published in Leip- 
sic. Translation Revised and Eeplanatory Foot- 


notes Added by J. W. Bartram, M.A. Lon ns, 
Green & Co. $5.00. nese 


ample, has no word to say regarding the 
dismissal of Bismarck nor of the: im- 
perial restrictions upon free speech. 
Unless the reader is somewhat familiar 
with recent German history and politics 
and so can fill out the interstices with 
supplementary information the book will 
leave him with a biased or even false 
view of the Emperor. 

And this view cannot be corrected by 
Imperator et Rex,* a book naive in 
its idolatry of the Emperor. Kindness, 
thoughtfulness, firmness, talents in va- 
riety and to a high degree—these are 
shown in many anecdotes of court life. 
for the author’s familiarity with her 
subject cannot be doubted; her volume 
may, in many respects, compare with the 
French Court memoirs. 

No fashion editor or society writer 
could excel the glittering feminine style 
of the author: “Upon her sunny head 
was set a white hat covered with lilies 
of the valley—Maiglickchen (Maybells), 
as they so prettily call them over there, 
and six rows of admirable pearls were 
fastened at her throat by a magnificent 
diamond clasp.” Pages on pages in this 
vein describe gods and goddesses, men 
and women, castles, landscapes, functions 
and political situations. Bismarck is 
severely dealt with and Morell Mackenzie 
caustically, and the entry into Jerusalem 
was a triumphant one. 

Henri de Noussanne in The Kaiser 
as He Ist gives another and quite op- 
posing notion of the Emperor, the 
pathological view. The Frenchman calls 
him un malade, a sort of sick chameleon, 
and attempts to prove the charge in this 
style: 

“The Barmenians inaugurated the 
statue with much ceremony. It was the 
first counterfeit presentment of William 
II to be erected in public. The Emperor 
was not present at the exercises. More’s 
the pity. He would have seized the oc- 





* IMPERATOR ET REX, WILLIAM I] OF GERMANY. 
By the Author of “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press.” Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $2.25. 

THE Kaiser aS He Is. By Henri de Nous- 
sanne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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casion to say most charming things about 
himself with his accustomed modesty.” 
It seems, too, that a French reporter 
once thought he saw the Emperor in- 
cognito in Paris, as tho a royal head in 
a commoner’s hat were never there be- 
fore: and once in propria persona the 
Emperor uncovered at the grave of Na- 
poleon, where “ he was at liberty to take 
a lesson in tactics and good sense.” Pity 
it is that M. de Noussanne did not use 
a finer satirical pen and a less spiteful, 
even tho he has given evidence as to the 
healing of the Sedan wound. 


J 


Breaking the Wilderness 


ProFEssoR Bourne gives us in the De 
Soto volumes* the narrations of the 
“Gentleman of Elvas” and of De Bied- 
ma, translated half a century ago by 
Buckingham Smith, and a translation of 
his own from the Ovieda narration, 
based on the journal of Rodrigo Ranjel, 
De Soto’s secretary. The purpose ac- 
knowledged is “ to place within the reach 
of every one interested in the subject the 
three most important contemporary 
sources relating to the expedition of De 

* NARRATIVES OF De Soro [The Trail Makers’ 
Series]. Hdited, with an Introduction, by Edward 


Gaylord Bourne. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Two volumes. $1 each. 


On the Yuma Desert. 


From Dellenbauch’s “ Breaking the Wilderness.” 
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Soto.” No attempt has been made to 
identify the route, tho a map containing 
a conjectural tracing, prepared by J. C. 
Brevoort and published in New York in 
1865, is reprinted, with evident approval. 
Professor Bourne lays great stress upon 
the importance of the Ranjel narrative, 
and believes that it will greatly facilitate 
subsequent studies of the route. 

Mr. Winship reproduces a number of 
narratives of the Coronado expedition, 
including that of Castafieda.* By means 
of liberal annotations he attempts to 
identify the route. Tiguex, which figures 
so largely in the narratives, he places as 
the modern Bernalillo, and Cibola as the 
Zuni villages. These are the usually ac- 
cepted identifications, but Mr. Dellen- 
baugh, who has spent many years in a 
study of this subject, has a radically dif- 
ferent theory. Tiguex he places about 
the site of the present San Antonio, more 
than one hundred miles south of the loca- 
tion usually given it, and Cibola on the 
headwaters of the Gila, in southwestern 
New Mexico. His arguments, it must 
be admitted, are strong and well sup- 
ported and seriously weaken the older 
identifications. 

In most, if not all, respects Mr. Dellen- 


*THE JOURNEY OF CORONADO, 1540-1542, as 
TOLD BY HIMSELF AND HIS FoLLowers. [The Trail 
Makers’ Series.| Translated and Edited, with an 
Introduction, by George Parker Winship. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 
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baugh’s book* is admirable. The text is 
a rare combination of history, observation 
and story telling, and it is beautifully il- 
lustrated. The “ breaking of the wilder- 
ness,” the once savage region west of the 
Mississippi, by explorer, fighter, trapper 
and settler is pictured to us as by a vita- 
scope. 

By the “Southwest” Mr. Brady 
means Texas, tho he makes one or two 
references to New Mexico, Arizona and 
California.t The Mexican War and the 
enforced cession of. Mexican territory 
following upon it he treats as “ The 
Great Spoliation.” The historical scope 
of his essay is the period from the begin- 
ning of American settlement in Texas to 
the close of the Mexican War. 


a 


Modern Business 


WHat may be called an academic 
preciosity characterizes the style of Pro- 
fessor Veblen.t His terminology is in- 
dividual and often quaint. Moreover, he 
deals largely in abstractions. Other 
writers give us the abstract generaliza- 
tion with the concrete illustration. But 
Professor Veblen, except in his satiric 
moods, tends to an oracular and often to 
a tortuous mode of expression. His 
method of advance is rather by a series 
of enveloping flank movements than by 
a frontal attack. 

In his satiric moods he can be simple 
and direct. The fine passage (p. 42) 
wherein he concedes that the business 
man may prefer honest methods to dis- 
honest, provided he does not lose profit 
thereby ; the yet more satiric passage (p. 
281-82) wherein he criticises the allega- 
tion of the corruption of the courts, are 
cases in point. His comment (p. 35) on 
the generally observed fact that under 
the pressure of the capitalist régime the 
“business proletariat” tend rather to- 
ward some of the many varieties of so- 
cial reform than to socialism is particu- 
larly quotable: 

“The unpropertied classes employed in busi- 
ness do not take to socialistic vagaries with 





* Tue CONQUEST OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Oyrus 
Townsend Brady. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1.50. 
$ 7 See THE WILDERNESS. By Frederick 8. 
Dellenbaugh. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


50. 
at Tuwory OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. B 
ncaa a New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons. ° le 
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such alacrity as should inspire a confident 
hope in the advocates of socialism, or a seri- 
ous apprehension in those who stand for law 
and order. This pecuniarily disfranchised 
business population, in its revulsion against 
unassimilated facts, turns rather to some ex- 
cursion into pragmatic romance, such as So- 
cial Settlements, Prohibition, Clean Politics, 
Single Tax, Arts and Crafts, Neighborhood 
Guilds, Institutional Church, Christian Sci- 
ence, New Thought, or some such cultural 
thimblerig.” 


But when one overcomes this obstacle 
of a difficult style and penetrates to the 
substance within he finds a truly remark- 
able work. It is a profound and search- 
ing analysis of modern business enter- 
prise, of “the aims, motives and means. 
that condition current business traffic.” 
Nothing has been overlooked, nothing 
has been slighted in treatment. From 
the impulse of profit-seeking that origi- 
nates business to the remoter manifesta- 
tions and influences of this enterprise in 
society the author follows his task of 
description and explanation point by 
point in a masterly manner. 

“To a greater extent than any other 
known phase of culture,” he writes, 
“modern Christendom takes its com- 
plexion from its economic organization.” 
The characteristic features of this or- 
ganization are the machine process and 
investment for profit. The machine fur- 
nishes the scope and method of modern 
industry, and pecuniary gain is its mo- 
tive. Business is thus a conflict for the 
realizing of immediate and individual 
ends: 


“Work that is on the whole useless or 
detrimental to the community at large may 
be as gainful to the business man and to the 
workman whom he employs as work that con- 
tributes substantially to the aggregate liveli- 
hood.” 


From this starting point he makes his 
way throughout the complex processes 
and relations of business to its social re- 
sults. To attempt to indicate more than 
the scope and general character of the 
inquiry is of course impossible in brief 
space. The reader must glean for him- 
self. That he will be amply repaid for 
his study may be confidently promised. 
By reason of its many evidences of keen 
and profound thought, of a high grade 
of scholarship and of a breadth and sure- 
ness of vision, the book is notable among 
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recent contributions to economics; and 
tho its usual style is difficult, it is yet 
penetrated by flashes of an inimitable 
satiric wit that is delightful. 


s 
“Under the Weather” 


In a monograph bearing the suggestive 
title of Weather Influences* Prof. Edwin 
Dexter, of the University of Illinois, has 
made an energetic attempt to determine 
whether, how and to what extent the 
change in the environment of “a given 
community of limited area,” caused by a 
change in weather conditions, tends to 
influence human behavior. The treatise 
before us embodies the conclusions 
reached by him after a laborious study 
of two communities of markedly diver- 
gent climates (New York and Denver) 
as based upon a careful comparison of 
school, criminal, hospital, mortuary and 
other records with the meteorological 
charts of the Weather Bureau extending 
over a term of years, and upon question- 
airies sent to teachers and the heads of 
institutions. 

Professor Dexter’s findings must in 
large part be regarded as tentative, to be 
confirmed or disproved by further ex- 
ploitation of the field in which he has 
broken much new ground. Briefly, his 
investigations go to show that certain 
meteorological conditions give rise to 
emotional states in which an impulse to 
do an improper act is less likely to be 
overcome than in others; that man is 
similarly influenced in the exercise of his 
intellectual faculties, and, finally, that 
“varying meteorological conditions af- 
fect directly, tho in different ways, the 
metabolism of life.” Obviously out of 
the question to follow him in his exhaus- 
tive examination of the various phases of 
activity—in the case of death, cessation 
of activity—that come within his ken, it 
must suffice to draw attention to the more 
important conclusions which, as they 
stand, have a direct and significant bear- 
ing on problems of health, education and 
social uplift, not by way of proffering 
new theories so much as in the direction 
of giving force to old theories from new 
points of view. Perhaps the most strik- 





* WEATHER INFLUENCES. By Edwin Grant Dea- 
ter, Ph.D. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 
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ing inference is one drawn from a com- 
parative study of the data regarding 
health, death, crime and deportment in 
school, prison and asylum. These in- 
dicate that the meteorological conditions 
under which the body is at its best and 
the mind most alert are precisely the con- 
ditions under which misconduct, using 
the word broadly, is most marked, and 
that “as a corollary, misconduct is the 
result of an excess of reserve energy not 
directed to some useful purpose,” a con- 
clusion rich in suggestion to parent, 
pedagog and social reformer alike. 
From a scrutiny of the data on the 
weather and health the physician as well 
as the lay reader may derive useful hints, 
while we especially commend to the latter 
Professor Dexter’s exposition of the 
psychological effect of wind as em- 
phasizing the necessity of paying con- 
stant attention to the ventilation of 
dwellings and places of business. Of 
salient importance, also, is the chapter 
on “ Drunkenness and the Weather,” the 
“curves” for ill health and drunken- 
ness showing a parallel so striking as to 
afford corroborative testimony in favor 
of the theory that drunkenness is a dis- 
ease. 
& 


Die Psalmen. Neu Uebersetzt und Erklaert. 
Von Arnold B. Ehrlich. 8vo, pp. vi, 438. 
Berlin: M. Poppelaner. 

This title hardly distinguishes this 
from any other commentary on the 
Psalms, and yet it is a peculiarly valua- 
ble book, not to the homilist, but to the 
student who wants to know the real 
meaning of the original text. Mr. 
Ehrlich is an American Jew, soaked in 
the sacred tongue, well equipped with 
both the rabbinic learning and that of 
the modern schools and filled with the 
passion to discover, as one to whom 
Hebrew, with all its idioms, is familiar, 
what is the thought behind the text, 
which is sure to escape the mere lexical 
student. His complaint with the dic- 
tionary makers and grammarians is, or 
would be, that “they don’t know He- 
brew.” Accordingly he finds a real 
meaning in passages which seem blind 
to the grammarian, and he is not slow, 
altho he prefers not to do it, to emend 
the text when required. Some of his 
emendations and interpretations are not 





new, but they are always shrewd, often 
they are brilliant, and they put a real 
meaning in passages that are not under- 
stood. Take, for example, an impreca- 
tory Psalm, the 59th, and he thus makes 
it quite fresh. It is a late Psalm, attack- 
ing the persecuting Jews, who accept the 
am A of the Syrian Antiochus and who 
had cursed the pious Jews for their 
strict adherence to their faith and had 
said: ; 

7. “Let them [the pious Jews] be reduced 
to starvation [ra’abh for ’erebh] as they de- 
serve [imolied in shibh] till they howl like 
dogs, 

And let them go begging about the city.” 

8. Thus they speak regardless with their 
mouth; swords with their lips. 

Who has ever heard of such a thing? 

9. But thou, O Lord, laughest at them, 

Thou mockest at all such heathenish people. 

10. My Strength, I will sing [zamar for 
shamar] of thee, 

That “ God is my stronghold; ” 

11. He will meet me with his grace; 

He will let me see my will in my enemies. 
{ shorerai, late Hebrew from Syrians.] 

12. Kill them not, lest my people forget 
them ; 

But let them go begging within thy walls, 

Reduce them to our charity [magan for 
magen] O Lord, 

13. To the sin of their own mouth, to the 
speech of their own lips, 

That they may be made to answer for their 
pride, 

And that men may talk of their curse, and 
how it failed. 

14. Accomplish it in thy wrath; accom- 
plish it that they may be put to naught. 

That it may be known that God rules in 
Jacob, to the end of the earth. 

15. And [see vs. 7] “let them be reduced to 
starvation as they deserve, till they howl like 
dogs, 

And let them go begging about the city.” 

16. Let them go begging for food, 

And howl [hiphil] when not satisfied. 


The volume is full of such fresh inter- 
pretations of the Psalms, on the idea that 
the writers had literary skill and talked 
good sense, which it is necessary to dis- 
cover. p 


Cuba and the Intervention. By Albert G. 
Robinson. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. $1.80 


This is a clear and unbiased account 
of one of the most interesting incidents 
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in our national history, indeed a unique 
incident in the history of the world, for 
there is no other instance of the interven- 
tion of one nation with the affairs of an- 
other at so great cost to the former, and 
with so great advantage to the latter. 
Mr. Robinson is very frank in his criti- 
cism of our mistakes in the administra- 
tion of Cuba, but, on the whole, they are 
surprisingly few and trivial when we 
consider the difficulties of the situation 
and our national ignorance of the psy- 
chology and sociology of foreign peoples, 
even those just outside our doors. At 
least the reconstruction of Cuba was ac- 
complished without leaving such sequele 
of hatred, debt and corruption as re- 
sulted from our reconstruction of the 
Southern States after the Rebellion. We 
quote the first paragraph of the author’s 
summary : 


“This experiment of the United States in 
colonial government was far from a failure, 
and perhaps equally far from an unqualified 
success. Much was accomplished which will 
be of lasting benefit to the Island of Cuba. The 
mistakes that were made were, in the main, in- 
dividual. A fundamental error undoubtedly 
lay in the manner in which State-building was 
intrusted to hands untrained in the work and 
imperfectly qualified for it. Yet, in spite of all 
that lies open to criticism or to condemnation, 
it is entirely beyond question that when it 
withdrew on May 20, 1902, the United States 
left in Cuba an immeasurably better and surer 
foundation for a Cuban Republic than any 
upon which the Cubans could have built had 
they succeeded, without American aid, in ex- 
pelling the Government of Spain.” 


& 


On Life’s Threshold. Talks to Young People 
on Character and Conduct. By Charles 
Wagner. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.00. 

Pastor Wagner’s power lies in the fact 
that he is not ashamed to put common- 
places in plain language. He does not 
strive for novelty of idea, nor for origi- 
nality in pleasing. Most of the things 
that we are sure are true have been said 
before and there is really no use pretend- 
ing they are new. Especially in talking 
to young people, to whom many things 
are new that are old to us, is it necessary 
to avoid complexity of thought and 
speech, and be genuine, direct and simple. 
In this respect these talks are excellent, 
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and can profitably be studied as models 
by many of our preachers and teachers. 
The ethical instruction is developed by a 
process of reasoning instead of being 
based on dogma or authority, and is not 
even very definitely Christian, so there 
ought not to be any objection to the use 
of the book in the public school of any 
locality. “ 


Literary Notes 


Dr. Lyman Apsportt’s address on the “ Per- 
sonality of God,’ which aroused so much 
discussion a few weeks ago, is now published 
in the Worth While Series of T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 30 cents. 


...-Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson’s three 
epics of Saul, of Paul and of Moses, which we 
warmly recommended to our readers when 
they were first issued, are to be published 
with the author’s other poems in a complete 
edition in five volumes by A. J. Scott & Co., 
Chicago, at $15 the set. 


. ».-Baedeker’s Guidebooks are not only indis- 
pensable to the tourist on account of their con- 
venience, but are also valuable to those who 
stay at home and do their traveling by proxy. 
A complete set of them should be in every pub- 
lic library as reference books. A new edition 
of “London and Its Environs” has just been 
imported by Scribners ($1.80). 


....Prof. William James’s admirable address 
on Is Life Worth Living,” an earnest plea 
for faith and courage much needed in these 
days of pessimism and suicide, is reprinted in 
“Ethical Addresses” (Philadelphia, 10 cents). 
Other numbers of this organ of the Ethical 
Societies contain addresses by Felix Adler, 
Percival Chubb, William M. Salter and Mor- 
ris Jastrow. 


....Among the spring books published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, are new editions 
of their “History of North American Land 
Birds,” by Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, illus- 
trated with more than a thousand cuts and 
color prints, and of “The Colombian and 
Venezuelan Republics,” by W. L. Scruggs. 
Their new fiction is mostly historical, among 
others, “ My Lady Clancarty,” by Mary Imlay; 
“On the Firing Line,” by Anna Chapin Ray; 
“A Knot of Blue,” by W. R. A. Wilson; “A 
Prince of Lovers,” by Sir W. Magnay, and 
“ Psyche,” by W. S. Cramp, dealing respective- 
ly with the times of the Jacobites, the Boer 
War, Old Quebec, Princess Ruperta of Wal- 
davia and the Emperor Tiberius. 
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Pebbles 


“Have you heard about it? It’s all over 
town.” “What is?” “Slush.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 

....‘ What is a ‘faculty’?” “A ‘ faculty’ 
is a body of men surrounded by red tape.”— 
Cornell Widow. 

....In the course of time maybe the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will contend the States are in 
a combine to restrain its trade—The Dallas 
News. 
....lf that great revival in Philadelphia is. 
permanent in its results it ought to considerably 
reduce the vote at the next election —The Bal- 
timore Sun. 

....‘We will pursue this subject no fur- 
ther,” said the Head Warden, as the Escaped! 
Lunatic jumped over a precipice.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 

....There are extant two letters addressed 
to Cesar: Due Epistole de Republica Ordi- 
nanda,” or, “Two Letters commanded by the: 
Republic.”"—New York Times. 

Oh, cut my trousers both broad and wide, 

And place a pocket on either side, 

And pad my coat as much as you can, 

For I’m a typical college man. 

—The Chaparral. 
Said Chesterfield Philander Strong, 
“T’ve had me frock cut very long. 
I wear it buttoned on the street— 
A sable robe from neck to feet. 
It costs me more that way, perchance, 
But then, it saves me buying pants.” 
—Cornell Widow.. 
THIS WAS SENT IN BY A SUBSCRIBER: 
A hobo once boarded a freight, 
That was run at a very fast reight 
He fell under the wheels 
And made several meals, 
For the buzzards infesting that steight. 


....lLhis is how the editor of a paper ac— 
knowledged, the other day, the receipt of a new 
song, entitled “When First We Met.” The 
“review ” of this more or less melodious effort 
appeared as follows: “As the editor of this 
paper doesn’t know a demi-semiquaver from a 
diapason or a bass clef from a bone tumor, he 
will not be expected to give an extended notice 
to this production. We can say, however, that 
the type used in printing the song is clear and’ 
plain, and the paper seems to be of the best 
quality of rag. The design on the front page 
is artistic, and the words are as tender as a 
veal steak and as poetic as the song of a 
meadow lark on a May morning. The melody 
is sound and all right, with no wind-galls or 
collar-marks. The harmony also seems to be 
in a healthy condition, with no patent defects 
or noticeable blemishes.” 





Editorials 


When and How? 


THE extreme significance of Professor 
Bascom’s “ Social Forecast” is spoken 
of elsewhere. We wish here to raise the 
question of when and how that sweep- 
ing of the field “for another deal in 
human rights and one more approach 
toward the kingdom of Heaven,” which 
he predicts, is likely to be realized.: Is 
it to come “ not with observation,” as a 
quiet process of social evolution, or is it 
to come with the devastating storm of a 
French Revolution ? 

That in one way or the other it will 
come we entertain no shadow of a doubt. 
The ideals of political and social equality 
have taken too firm a hold of the minds 
of men to be shaken off, and neither that 
spirit,of tyranny which Professor Bas- 
com rightly and bravely says is now 
abroad in our land nor yet that subtler 
spirit of subservience upon which we 
have so often commented, the demoraliz- 
ing change in public opinion and popular 
education, will be powerful enough in 
the end to down that true American in- 
stinct which Kipling has assured us is to 
save us at the last. But the mere de- 
termination of a people to establish the 
reality of democratic society will not of 
itself control the ways and means of 
attainment. Objective conditions, the 
combination of many currents of social 
energy, will determine the when and the 
how. 

Two of these objective conditions seem 
to us to be especially disquieting. They 
are distinctly unfavorable to progress 
toward equality by a quiet social evolu- 
tion. One of these is the disorganized, 
the almost chaotic, state of the social 
forces opposed to a superbly organized 
plutocracy. The other is the half-good 
natured, half-cowardly attitude of the 
intellectual and spiritual forces inherent 
in the American people; the overpatient 
tolerance of tyrannical encroachments 
upon liberty, the unwillingness (to which 
we have heretofore called attention) to 
speak out on great issues of right and 
wrong. 


The old Democratic Party, as Pro- 
fessor Bascom describes it without any 
raincing of words, has split cleanly and 
sharply in two, a plutocratic faction and 
a democratic faction. Mr. Bryan’s lead- 
ership of the democratic faction does not 
seem at the present moment either force- 
ful or judicious. Yet, obviously, he is 
the leader most likely to be followed. 
The Populists and the Socialists are at 
war with each other and among them- 
selves, and still more hopelessly at war 
with the Bryan Democracy. All this is 
discouraging. The one encouraging fact 
in the situation is that the aggregate 
strength of these forces is increasing. 
They need only great unifying ideas and 
the organizing vitality of great leader- 
ship. 

Of the indifference and cowardice of 
the educated classes it is difficult to speak 
with information and sure judgment. 
Like the Democratic Party, the educated 
element in American society must in- 
evitably split, sooner or later. The men 
who care supremely for ease and social 
position must more and more align them- 
selves with the plutocrats, becoming, as 
Mr. Ghent pointed out in his “ Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,” the most efficient agents 
of the privileged order. In all ages a 
sycophant priesthood has been the most 
effective police power of the oppressor, 
the apologist for his crimes, and the 
soother of his conscience. 

But in all ages of oppression the 
prophet also has arisen as the fearless 
and wrathful arraigner of the subser- 
vient priest, and, happily, indications are 
not lacking that the class of the fearless 
prophets exists among us, and that it 
will increase in numbers and in power. 
The protest of Dr. Gladden and certain 
Congregational ministers about Boston 
against the acceptance of Mr.. Rocke- 
feller’s gift to the American Board is 
from this point of view of much signifi- 
cance. Apart from the actual merits of 
the case in this particular controversy 
the mere fact that a group of influential 
men have been brave enough to speak 
their mind and record their protest. is 
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morally bracing and sociologically hope- 
ful. 

There is a prevailing feeling in the 
community just now that ministers and 
university professors should hold their 
tongues on social questions. No pro- 
fessor is permitted to speak his mind 
in a straightforward way without being 
given to understand that his incontinence 
“hurts the university,” which being 
translated means that he injures the uni- 
versity’s chances of obtaining its proper 
share of the wealth of millionaires, whose 
great concern, as they approach the end 
of life, is to erect monuments to them- 
selves. Unless this pressure can be re- 
sisted there is little hope for a rational 
and peaceful solution of our social 
problems. 

For after all the answer to our ques- 
tion of the when and how turns abso- 
lutely upon the vigor and fearlessness of 
discussion. The sociological law that 
has ruled in human affairs from the 
dawn of history until now will not be 
abrogated. Physical fighting and intel- 
lectual fighting vary inversely to each 
other. When we have vigorous, intel- 
lectual fighting we bring about inevitable 
social changes rationally, peacefully, 
constructively. When men become intel- 
lectual and moral cowards the day when 
the sword of steel must be unsheathed is 
not far distant. 


a 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


ALTHO Great Britain has not sent a 
soldier or a torpedo boat to aid Japan in 
the present war, her alliance has been an 
immense advantage to the Eastern island 
Empire. It has made it possible for Ja- 
pan to fight one enemy instead of two. 
But for England it is certain that 
Germany or France would have gone 
to the aid of Russia, and that would 
have turned the scale. Then Japan could 
not have held full command of the sea, 
for it is on the command of the sea that 
Japan has depended for success. As it is, 
with Great Britain holding off Germany 
and France, Japan has been able to pour 
in soldiers and supply them with all the 
munitions of war, anc gain an over- 
whelming victory. Such has been the 
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effect of the alliance thus far. But what 
next? 

We may safely assume that if peace 
is not hastened by the submission of 
Russia the Russian army will soon be 
driven back to Harbin. The whole of 
Manchuria will be restored to the com- 
plete control of China. We may also as- 
sume that Vladivostok will be captured. 
With that will go the whole Asiatic coast 
east of the Amur. Of course, Japan will 
seize the island of Saghalien, and may, 
if she wishes, also take Kamtschatka. 
When peace comes and she does the gen- 
erous act of restoring Manchuria to 
China, she will certainly hold Port Ar- 
thur, and Saghalien, and in all proba- 
bility Vladivostok. We can hardly think 
of her giving that back to Russia, even 
at the price of heavy damages; and the 
holding of Vladivostok will mean the 
region also east of the Amir, if not 
Kamtschatka. Japan is sure to insist 
that Russia shall be shut off from the 
Pacific. The Pacific will then be an ocean 
divided between Japan and the United 
States, until China shall have well waked 
up. 
But what will Germany and France 
say to this? What can they say if the 
spirit of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
holds? When Japan defeated China the 
three Powers, Russia, Germany and 
France, were able to forbid the enlarge- 
ment of Japan on the Continent of Asia. 
Conditions are different now. Russia is 
at the mercy of Japan. Germany and 
France can protest, but they cannot use 
force; for force is war, war in support of 
Russia, and the treaty requires Great 
Britain to support Japan in case a second 
Power makes war with her. Germany and 
France can then do nothing without 
bringing the British fleet into play. The 
conditions of peace will then be what 
Japan dictates, and that will be the ex- 
pulsion of Russia from the Pacific. 

And then? Will the alliance be re- 
newed, and on what terms? Under the 
present agreement either nation can call 
on the other for help if attacked by two 
Powers at once. After this war there is 
no likelihood for a long time to come that 
either Power will thus be attacked by two 
others—certainly not Japan, and we can 
see little chance that Great Britain will 
be drawn into a European war. Her 
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danger-points are not in Europe, but in 
Tibet, Afghanistan and Persia. In the 
case of each of these it is only Russia 
that can block English ambitions. And 
yet it will not be British but Russian am- 
bitions that can provoke war. It is not 
at all unlikely, as we have previously said, 
that Russia will desire to recover her lost 
prestige by extending her domain in the 
west of Asia when driven in on the east. 
Russian attack on Herat would be met by 
a British advance from Cabul. And yet 
we do not think Russia would be likely 
for a good while to stir up Great Britain. 
She would rather threaten Mongolia, 
with the possibility that she would then 
find Japan teaching China how to resist. 

But the London Times’s Tokyo cor- 
respondent suggests that when the treaty 
is to be renewed it be on other terms. He 
declares that what Japan now wants is a 
fighting alliance with Great Britain 
against the world—an alliance, if we un- 
derstand it, in which each will help the 
other in its wars, without waiting for a 
second foe. For example, he says, let 
Japan consent, in return for the alliance, 
to aid Great Britain actively should she 
be driven to a war on account of Tibet, 
Afghanistan or Persia. Japan would help 
England keep Russia gut of the Persian 
Gulf, and be able to ttfrn in 800,000 sol- 
diers in aid of the British land and sea 
forces. This she would be willing to do in 
payment for the protection which Great 
Britain would give her in holding the 
Pacific coasts now ruled by Russia. Then 
the two Powers, with the United States 
as a benevolent spectator, would be able 
to dictate the peace of the world. 

But altho the advantage in such a new 
treaty would be considerable to Great 
Britain, we do not anticipate that she 
would agree to make the terms any 
wider than they now are. It must be re- 
membered that there will soon be a new 
election in Great Britain, with the Lib- 
erals in power, and they are always op- 
posed to alliances that may lead to war. 
The advantage of such a treaty to Great 
Britain would only be in case of war fol- 
lowing an attempt to annex Afghanistan 
or Persia, and this the Liberal Govern- 
ment will not desire. Probably the re- 
newal of the present treaty for another 
term is all that the new Government will 
venture to do. 
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The Scientific Romance 


_ In reading the novels that pour forth 
in an unceasing and increasing stream 
one is most forcibly struck with their 
astonishing sameness. This is apparently 
due not so much to lack of originality 
in the authors, altho that is often pain- 
fully evident, but to adherence to the 
tacit rule that the novel can have only 
one theme, romantic love. That this is 
a mere convention is evident, for we 
know that love is not the strongest of 
passions in every human being, nor is the 
courtship the most important period in 
every one’s life. While it may be con- 
ceded that love has a unique significance 
and general interest which will ever keep 
it in special favor with the poet and 
novelist, there is no justification for 
making it the motive of ninety-five out 
of every hundred romances, as is the cus- 
tom now. 

Authors commonly lay the blame for 
this state of things on the readers and say 
that the public demand it. That this is 
false is shown by the fact that in many 
of the most popular novels the love mak- 
ing is obviously introduced only as a 
concession to the convention or is left 
out altogether. The most striking ex- 
ample of this is found in Jules Verne, 
who, after he was forty years old, be it 
noted, struck the new field of romance 
which he has ever since cultivated with 
industry and success. He at once signed 
a contract with a Paris publisher to write 
two books a year at $2,000 apiece, and 
this contract was terminated only by his 
death last Saturday at the age of 77. His 
novels owe their vast popularity to their 
originality of theme, for their deficiencies 
are so glaring that pupils in the first class 
in rhetoric can point them out. There is 
no wit, no beauty of language, no de- 
scriptive power, no character drawing, 
no love interest, no plot. Like a maker 
of fireworks, he sets up an artificial frame 
to hold as many facts as he can tack on 
it. He obviously gets up his subject, a 
country or a science, from encyclopedias 
and text-books, and puts in his statistics 
in the most inappropriate places. His 
romances are full of cold, undigested 
chunks of information. They are as 
popular in all other countries as they-are 
in France, because, having no beattty of 
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style, they can be translated into another 
language without losing anything, like 
the multiplication table. His science is 
as unreliable as the history in the average 
historical novel. His Englishmen, 
Americans and Russians have not suffi- 
cient resemblance to reality to be called 
caricatures. 

All these defects are enough to con- 
sign any author to oblivion—if people did 
not persist in reading him in spite of 
them. For the people, unlike the critics, 
care more for what is said than the way 
it is said. There was no vacant chair for 
Verne among the 40 of the French Acad- 
emy. The anthology of the world’s best 
literature has no space for him in its 40 
volumes. However completely he may 
be ignored by the historians of literature, 
his influence has been greater than that 
of many of the recognized leaders of 
thought. He opened the eyes of millions 
to the romance of invention, the delight 
of exploration, the wonders of science. 
Without leaving his easy chair in Amiens 
he personally conducted, after the man- 
ner of Cook, crowds of tourists to every 
known and unknown part of the earth’s 
surface, down toward its center and up 
through the solar system. He explored 
in three dimensions, and was only hin- 
dered by practical considerations from 
entering the fourth. Indeed, if we ac- 
cept the hypothesis of his successor, H. 
G. Wells, that the fourth dimension of 
space is time, we cannot so limit his in- 
tellectual activity, for many of his stories 
deal with the discoveries of the future. 
But agile and free as was his imagina- 
tion, limited not to the probable or the 
possible, but only to the plausible, it has 
been outstripped by the advances of sci- 
ence. Discoveries more wonderful than 
the wildest dreams have become com- 
monplace, and even during his lifetime 
80 days has come to be an unnecessarily 
long time for a trip around the world. 

Jules Verne was not the originator of 
the scientific romance, nor its best ex- 
ponent. Poe started it, as he did the de- 
tective story, the cryptogram story, and 
so many others. And now in the hands 
of Mr. Wells it is developing greater 
power and literary interest. But Verne’s 
novels are still worn out rapidly in the 
public libraries. They are mostly read 
by boys now, but this is in the natural 
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course of things. The literary garments 
of a former generation are always cut 
down to make the small clothes of their 
children. “ Arabian Nights,” “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” and 
“ Gulliver’s Travels ” were, like “ From 
the Earth to the Moon,” written for 
adults. We can remember well the fam- 
ily quarrels caused by the advent of the 
old Scribner’s magazine with its blue 
cover of the bracket-sawed design, be- 
cause each one wanted to read “ The 
Mysterious Island” first. And even in 
this sophisticated age the father who 
takes the volume out of his son’s hand 
to see what he is reading is not likely to 
lay it down until he has finished it. 
Verne’s characters are wooden, but so 
are the ancient Egyptian statues now on 
view in our museums. Captain Nemo 


will still voyage under the sea in the 
Nautilus and Captain Hatteras press on- 
ward to the North Pole over the field 
of ice for many years to come. 


2 
Oil and Railroads 


Wuat can be accomplished for the re- 
lief of the complainants by this move- 
ment against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in Kansas? An inquiry concern- 
ing the company’s business is to be 
made by Commissioner Garfield. What 
will probably be the character of his 
report? The public should not be mis- 
led as to the situation in the Kansas 
oil fields. There has been during the 
last year a rapid increase of output. In 
January last the product of the wells 
was 25,000 barrels a day; it is now 
larger. The capacity of the Standard’s 
two refineries—one in Kansas, the 
other in Missouri—is 7,500 barrels; the 
only independent refinery consumes 
200 barrels; the surplus accumulated 
so fast that on January Ist there were 
5,600,000 barrels in the Standard’s local 
storage tanks. If the projected State 
refinery should be ready for work three 
months hence, it could then use only 
2,000 barrels a day. Litigation cannot 
force the Standard to buy oil or to sur- 
render the use of its pipe lines to the 
owners of wells. Even if their oi? 
should enter the pipes, it could be de- 
livered only to a Standard refinery. 
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What the complainants need is local 
independent refineries that will con- 
sume their output, or an independent 
pipe line that will carry it to independ- 
ent refineries on the Gulf coast for ship- 
ment to foreign markets. For such 
projects much capital is required. The 
Standard has invested about $10,000,- 
000 in these oil fields. Familiar with 
the history of such competitive ven- 
tures, capitalists are unwilling to enter 
upon a contest with the Standard there 
or elsewhere. If they could not rely 
upon pipe lines of their own to the 
coast, constructed at great cost, they 
would fear the depressing effect of dis- 
crimination in freight charges. This 
brings ‘us to the question of railway 
favoritism. 

It has already been shown that the 
Standard has been assisted by the rail- 
ways in checking small independent 
ventures in Kansas. The Atchison 
road appears to have been in its serv- 
ice, as it was in the service of the Colo- 
rado coal company and of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s brothers in the salt business. 
Numerous official investigations and 


reports prove that throughout its ca- 
reer the Standard has fattened upon 
railway discrimination in its favor and 
against struggling competitors. There 


can be no_ successful independent 
movement in the Kansas oil industry, 
or in some other industries, until the 
rule of fair play and equal treatment 
for all shippers is enforced on the rail- 
ways. This rule cannot be enforced by 
State laws. 

We do not expect that Commis- 
sioner Garfield’s report will disclose a 
general use by the Standard at the 
present time of such methods as were 
ployed to accomplished the ruin of the 
late George Rice. But a searching and 
impartial investigation at the present 
time will show, we think, that railway 
discrimination and oppression have as- 
sisted the Standard in controlling the 
occasional development of new oil 
fields, like these in Kansas. With re- 
spect to a part of what has taken place 
in Kansas, the Standard offers a rea- 
sonable defense, but there can be no 
reasonable excuse for any combination 
with railroad companies designed to 
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overcome independent industry by an 
unjust use of freight charges. 

Such evidence of recent discrimina- 
tion as Commissioner Garfield may ob- 
tain should be accompanied by a sum- 
mary of the abundant proofs of similar 
and more injurious discrimination in 
the past. The purpose of all that -in- 
justice has been accomplished, but the 
influence of it survives and is shown in 
the railway rebates and other discrimi- 
natory devices of the present day. 

It is to such unlawful favoritism and 
to the use of such devices that the move- 
ment against the Standard in Kansas, the 
Garfield inquiry, the proceedings against 
the Beef Companies, and all similar in- 
vestigations inevitably direct attention. 
The first and most important step to be 
taken for the relief of producers who suf- 
fer by reason of the unjust and unlawful 
acts of powerful combinations is one for 
the prevention of illegal favoritism in the - 
freight charges of common carriers. Be- 
cause of the importance of this step we 
regret that the movement in Congress 
in behalf of the desired reform has been 
injuriously affected by the character and 
aims of the Railroad Rate bill which the 
House passed. 

This bill is aimed chiefly at the pub- 
lished general rates of railroad compa- 
nies. As to these rates there is no 
general complaint. The officers and the 
counsel of the companies have met this 
attack upon the published and lawful 
rates by defences and arguments of much 
weight. Thus the real question is be- 
fogged. 

This question is, how shall the use of 
concealed and unjust rates, of rebates and 
of discrimination by terminals, side- 
tracks and private car lines be prevented. 
All.this is now forbidden by law, but 
discrimination is still practiced. Occa- 
sionally a victim of it suspects the use 
of loaded dice against him and succeeds 
in bringing the facts to light. This is 
shown in the recent history of the Atchi- 
son Company. How can the law be en- 
forced? How can such discrimination 
be detected? How should the power of 
the national Government be used to de- 
tect it? er 

These are the questions which should 
determine the character of the railway 
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rate legislation of the new Congress. 
Some method must be devised by which 
the Government’s agents can ascertain 
at any time and at all times whether a 
railroad company is charging one shipper 
less than another, and is using its enor- 
mous power to enrich one man or cor- 
poration at the expense of another’s ruin. 
Railway legislation that will not open 
the way for getting such knowledge of a 
railroad company’s charges will be of 
little value to the public. 


z 
Hysteria 


Hysteria is a very old disease. Hip- 
pocrates and Democritus exchanged let- 
ters about it. And doubtless Adam 
humored Eve through “spells” of it. 
No other disorder has so many symp- 
toms. It is a voluntary or involuntary 
affliction, and there are many phases of 
it for which the sufferer is morally re- 
sponsible. Yet it is about the only one 


we have with a distinctly religious his- 
tory. During the middle centuries it ap- 
peared as an epidemic from time to time. 


The Children’s Crusade was a manifesta- 
tion of it. Visions, demoniacal possession 
and witchcraft were common symptoms. 

And while we outgrow some phases of 
it, we still have the disease according to 
the mental, moral and physical fashions 
of the times. Some think that it is pe- 
culiar to women—“ simply an exaggera- 
tion of certain female traits,” according 
to one writer. But men are also subject 
to it. -The difference is not in the dis- 
order, but in the expression of it. Wom- 
en, being more or less subjective by 
nature, make an emotional display of it; 
while a man, being objective in tempera- 
ment, shows the same nervous distraction 
by hitting something, or accomplishing 
something, either foolish or heroic. If it 
is a fact, for instance, that fighting be- 
tween men is an evidence of physical 
courage, it is also a sort of aboriginal 
hysteria, and when women fall into a 
similar rage it is recognized as the most 
disgusting virago form of the disease. 
And as a cackling, house cleaning irrita- 
bility is another symptom in women, so 
“business ” is the name of many a man’s 
nervous disorder. His neurons have 
often caused panics in the Stock Ex- 
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change, and they have more than we sus- 
pect to do with his “ bull” and “ bear” 
performances in the markets. But if 
women bid angrily against one another 
at an auction for a candlestick, the same 
men who have yelled themselves hoarse 
on Wall Street do not recognize the 
symptoms of a common disease. The dif- 
ference is in the pressure necessary to 
produce the same result. A candlestick 
seems trivial compared with a million 
dollar deal. And this presents the chief 
distinction which sex makes in the char- 
acter of hysteria. A woman may fall 
into hysterics over anything or nothing. 
As a rule men do not. They hold to- 
gether longer and do more damage when 
they go to pieces. 

There is an intellectual form of the 
malady, very prevalent, and peculiar in 
that it has the same effect upon men and 
women. They are those people who pur- 
sue a course of conduct by rote, with a 
sort of ethical hysteria (or it may be 
logical!) which places them out of touch 
with real life. They have the doctrinaire 
symptoms, and always incurable, because 
they have founded their error with nerv- 
ous rigidity upon an ideal of righteous- 
ness. The trouble is with the ideal. It 
does not, and probably never will, fit 
into the scheme of things. And they are 
among the most trying people in this 
world because their very attitude con- 
victs all comfortably wise and adaptable 
people of sins, crimes and cowardice. 

According to physicians, hysteria re- 
sults in a weakening of the will power, 
but this reflex action or inaction of the 
mind is what laymen call stubbornness. 
And of course men are as grievously 
afflicted with it as women are. But it is 
possible to wheedle a man out of his 
nervous perversity, because his instincts 
are not involved. The case is different 
with a woman, whose obstinacy becomes 
hysterical. Her traits are involved, and 
by nature they are tolerated in this direc- 
tion. She is like the hen whose maternal 
instinct is satisfied with “setting.” If 
she never hatches a descendant she goes 
on setting because she has become the 
victim of a cataleptic kind of hen- 
hysteria. So many a woman loses sight 
of the ultimate purpose of her own 
course of action, because her mind is 
obsessed by some fixed idea. She will 
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lie in bed thirty years, deny herself all the 
joys of a normal existence, and for the 
same reason that the hen wears her 
breastbone bare upon a nest full of brick- 
bats. They have both lost the impatience 
of hope, the power to expect results. The 
woman does not hope to recover, and the 
hen does not really expect to hatch a 
chimney. But neither can be divorced 
from a fixed idea which originally looked 
in that direction. 

As hysteria develops in neurotic in- 
tensity, and as more and more of the 
faculties are involved, the women victims 
increase. And some phases of it are 
mildly immoral because they represent 
the inane way some of them make a con- 
scientious business of degenerating. The 
beginning of the malady in such cases is 
frequently self-idealization and a cor- 
responding impression that they are not 
sufficiently appreciated by others. <A 
woman will go into a state of chronic 
martyrdom, just as a widow puts on 
mourning, because she thinks her hus- 
band does not “understand” her. And 


the more she broods over the matter the 
more she is convinced that nobody does. 


She is the kind of woman who sits in the 
dark yearning for “ sympathy ” and pity- 
ing herself, while her really afflicted fam- 
ily are gathered in the parlor making the 
best of the situation. She soon gets to 
the place where she longs to “ pour qut 
her very soul” to somebody. And what 
a puerile soul it is, prostrated by a sort 
of moral seasickness which results in that 
kind of heaving spirituality so embarrass- 
ing to reverent people. The preacher is 
one of the persons who falls a victim to 
this woman’s malady. She is a spiritual 
invalid seeking advice, not because she is 
willing to follow it, but because it gives 
her an opportunity to “pour out ser 
soul,” and incidentally tell how little en- 
couragement she gets at home to live the 
“higher life.” She has that form of 
fainting piety which is difficult to cure 
and dangerous to deal with. She lan- 
guishes with spiritual fatigue, and she 
ought to be “ turned out of the church ” 
until she can do better. 

The woman who thinks she has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin belongs to a 
more pathetic class. More women than 
men suffer from this hallucination and 
they are usually innocent, anemic spin- 
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sters. But when one of them confides in 
her pastor she can exhaust his reason 
and his theology in less time than the 
most accomplished infidel. And she 
withdraws from the argument more 
firmly possessed than ever of her unpar- 
donable sin. What she needs is not 
spiritual advice, but outdoor exercise and 
a course in mathematics. Arithmetic is 
often a very good antidote for some fool- 
ish ideas. 

The “family doctor” is probably the 
only one who knows how many women 
are victims of hysteria. Besides the really 
sick there are a very large number of 
self-elected invalids under his care. They 
are the women whose imaginary mala- 
dies have been labeled, those who have 
none, those who have mysterious diseases 
and who enjoy the distinction of having 
been “ given up ” by any number of doc- 
tors. (They live longer than the others!) 
The woman whose physician has hu- 
mored her with a name for her affliction 
has the advantage, for she is thus enabled 
to study and develop her symptoms more 
accurately. And however dull she is in 
other matters, she acquires power for de- 
scribing pains that is more harrowing 
than a modern novel. The woman who 
has no disease and is told so with un- 
flattering emphasis, often clings tena- 
ciously to the opposite conviction. She 
feels the same sense of injustice that a 
genius has whose gifts are ignored by his 
friends. And she is often so resolved to 
die of her disorder that she actually does 
die, to the chagrin of the doctors. But 
the star heroine of this entire group is the 
woman who has been “ given up.” She 
is canonized by this fact in the neighbor- 
hood. Her family regard her with awe 
and society treats her with funereal rev- 
erence. To her health is an egregious in- 
delicacy. And she resents an intimation 
to the effect that she is not as “ bad off ” 
as she thinks she is. She will take no ad- 
vice from her family, but the doctor’s 
dominion over her is absolute. She 
quotes him as some other people quote 
divinities. And she follows his minutest 
instructions with the hopeless air of one 
who is determined not to be benefited by 
them. If she only knew it, physicians 
have two reasons for giving up a patient, 
either because she cannot be cured or be- 
cause she will not be. 
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When we consider the number of 
women afflicted with voluntary hysteria 
it is easy to understand the spread of 
Christian science. This is the only thing 
conceivable that is absurd enough to meet 
the absurdities of their condition. And 


at best it is only another, more interest- 
ing, romantic form of hysterics into 
which they progress without the shock of 
actual recovery. 


The Naked Spiritualities 


Wuat in England are called the mid- 
dle class we call the well-to-do people. 
They are the people who can take good 
care of themselves, who ask no favor of 
anybody, who supply their own com- 
fortable and respectable pleasures and 
religion. To them belongs the Church, 
which they support for their own social 
and spiritual wants, understanding that 
the Church is of the well to do, by the 
well to do, and for the well to do. 

What in England are called the work- 
ing class, and are supposed to be below 
the middle class, in this country merge 
in part into the well to do and have the 
same interests. But with the stratifica- 
tion of society there is a growing tend- 
ency, emphasized by the workingmen’s 
unions, to separate them from the well 
to do, and to make of them a socially and 
religiously inferior class, with other in- 
terests. It is utterly un-American thus 
to separate them from the well to do, 
with whom many of them belong, and to 
crowd them down with the shiftless, the 
improvident and the frequenters of sa- 
loons, the “ poor men’s clubs,” so called. 

For ninety-nine hundredths of- our 
churches the “ naked spiritualities ” are 
all that is provided or desired by these 
well to do people. The church building 
is opened on Sunday for religious serv- 
ices and nothing else. It is opened again 
on a midweek evening for another bare 
religious service. Beyond that there is 
nothing but an occasional “ sociable ” 
for the families of the Church. For the 
larger part of the week the church is 
unused, of no help to anybody, the fires 
out, and the key put away by the sexton. 

Is this a Christian way? ‘Did Christ 
confine himself to the naked spirituali- 
ties? We hear that he occasionally 
preached to the multitudes on a moun- 
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tain, or opened the roll in the synagog 
and expounded the Word or told stories 
to the people; but we gather the impres- 
sion that what drew the people was less 
his spiritualities than.it was his tem- 
poralities. The poor people followed 
him because he healed and helped them. 

There is no question that the so-called 
working people are now to a great ex- 
tent separated from the Church. They 
have their Sunday meetings of their va- 
rious organizations, and they have the 
saloons on the corner, and such other 
gatherings they prefer to the Church. 
They are not hungry for spiritualities. 
They want sociality, or some more prac- 
tical advantage or pleasure, such as the 
Church does not supply. 

If the Church is to reach them it must 
go back to the example of its Master; 
and this is done by what is called the 
institutional churches. We have such 
in this country; they have such in Eng- 
land. But they are so few that most 
church-goers have never seen one. They 
are both a church and an institute. There 
must be, as the Rev. C. Sylvester Herne, 
who has charge of one of the best in 
London, says, one door to the institute 
opening from the street, and another 
door opening into the church. This is 
the day of clubs, clubs for all sorts of 
people, for rich people and for poor peo- 
ple; and the Church which reaches people 
must be a club for them, and supply 
something more than the naked spiritual- 
ities. Otherwise it will not get the peo- 
ple. There is no reason why people who 
have bodies as well as souls, who want 
recreation and exercise as well as Gos- 
pel, should have to go to a drinking 
place for billiards or trapeze, or for a 
quiet hour with a friend and a cigar, for 
a reading room or a swimming bath. 

It is true that the Church’s ‘business " 
is to preach the good news; but what 
good news? Is there no good news for 
the body as well as for the soul? and how 
do we reach the soul except through the 
body? Was not the evidence that Jesus 
himself gave to John of his Messiahship 
first his care for the bodies of men— 
“the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed,” 
and, last of all, “to the poor the Gospel 
is preached”? Is not the Gospel of 
naked spiritualities an amputated, mu- 


tilated Gospel ? 
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It is clear that if the Church does not 
want to be a class Church, a Church for 
well to do people only, it must add the 
institute to its service. It will thus only 
be a really democratic Church. If it does 
not do it the evidence will be clear that 
it does not want such people, and that 
the Pharisees did not all die two thou- 
sand years ago. 


We do not imagine that 
the great “Dom,” the 
“ Protestant Cathedral ” 
erected and lately dedicated by the Em- 
peror of Germany as the center of Ger- 
man Protestantism, will bring any very 
great support to its faith. The object of a 
big church like that is display of magnifi- 
cence and power. It is built by the 
largesse of the rich, not by the self- 
denials of the people. It is meant as a 
mausoleum for dead Hohenzollerns. The 
true cathedral is the church built for the 
people. It is not all arches and columns 
and stained windows, chancel and aisles. 
It has reading rooms and school rooms, 
and kitchens and gymnasiums, and play 
rooms and lecture halls, which are not 
too finely carpeted and cushioned for 
people who have no costly upholstery in 
their own homes. The Berlin Dom is 
magnificent—it befits an Imperial court, 
but there are unpretentious churches in 
the city which can help religion quite as 
much. The days of cathedrals have 
pretty nearly passed, except as show 
places for traveled visitors, while the day 
for churches where the people live, 
churches that will understand and sup- 
ply the wants of the people, material, 
intellectual and social, as well as spiritual, 
is now upon us. 


The Protestant 
Cathedral 


The expression is old and 


cae familiar. We find it adopted in 
a national political platform, as 
follows: 


“We hold that the most efficient way of 
protecting American labor is to prevent the 
importation of foreign pauper labor to compete 
with it in the home market.” 


We know what a “ pauper ” is; he is one 
who cannot, or does not, support him- 
self, and is supported by public or pri- 
vate charity. And we know what “ la- 
bor” is; it is a term used collectively to 
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designate those who support themselves 
by their own work. But we do not know 
what “pauper labor” is, for the words 
are a contradiction in terms. What one 
asserts the other denies. There is either 
pauperism without the labor, or labor 
without the pauperism. In real fact the 
persons spoken of so contemptuously as 
“ foreign pauper labor” are people who 
work hard, earn a living for themselves 
and their families and ask no support 
from charity. They add to the product- 
ive and acquired wealth of the country. 
They are a blessing to it and not a curse. 
They are to be welcomed, not scorned or 
libeled. They are quite as worthy of 
honor as are those >a insult them. 


The authorities of the Catholic Church 
in France, and equally in Rome, hardly 
know whether to be pleased or pained 
over the impending separation of Church 
and State. For their encouragement we 
will point them to what the Church of 
England does for its support and for 
benevolent purposes, by voluntary con- 
tributions; all in the nature of Govern- 
ment aid being strictly excluded. Its 
members raised in 1904 for assistant 
clergy and Easter offerings, $3,542,210; 
for elementary education, $4,577,045; 
for general parochial purposes, church 
building, etc., $18,532,230; for home 
mission, $3,169,960; for foreign mis- 
sions, $1,109,405; for training colleges 
and literature, $660,475; for clerical re- 
lief, etc., $1,109,905; for various philan- 
thropic work, $2,586,140; and the total 
for all purposes is $39,058,365. Now let 
the French Church show a somewhat 
similar generosity and freedom will be a 
blessing. - 


That Mr. Rockefeller has given 
$100,000 to certain missionary colleges 
in the East ought to be a matter of sat- 
isfaction to those who know what is their 
need, and how much good they do. And 
yet we are not surprised that fifteen min- 
isters have been found to sign a protest 
against receiving the money. These 


gentlemen fear the gift of ten thousand 
dollars, perhaps, to a school in Turkey 
or in Ceylon will corrupt its teachers so 
that they will not properly instruct Ar- 
menians and Singhalese in the atrocities 
We would not have 


of American trusts. 
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these schools refuse money from the 
Sultan of Turkey or from some Bod- 
dhisata who sits cross-legged before 
Buddha’s tooth at Kandy. 

& 


The French Governor-General of 
Cochin China has spent four months in 
the Philippines, and he is amazed at 
“the splendid results of the American 
colonial system,” where “the natives 
are being educated, receiving the bene- 
fits of municipal and provincial liberty, 
and are rapidly acquiring the spirit of 
republican institutions.” He thinks 
France could take lessons from us in 
the Philippines. Of course, our meth- 
od is novel. We are doing what no 
English or French or German or Span- 
ish Government has ever tried, and the 
question to be settled by us is whether 
Orientals are fit for free self-govern- 
ment. 

ad 

Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves. Japan is helping herself to 
Korea and Manchuria and she gets 
an island thrown in, or, to speak more 
accurately, thrown up. A _ volcanic 
irruption beginning December 5th has 
resulted in the formation of an island 
in the sea near Iwo Island in South- 
ern Japan, which proves to be nearly 
three miles in circumference and 480 
feet high, and contains a boiling lake. 
The natives who visited it in a canoe 
greeted it with many banzais, and it has 
been named Nushima. Such islands have 
a way of disappearing again and leaving 
a shoal where they were, but absit omen! 


Washington is governed, and governed 
well, not by the people, but by a commis- 


sion. Ever since the great storm, five 
years ago Galveston has been governed 
by a commission of five men, and gov- 
erned so well that now Houston, a city 
too heavily in debt, is to try the same 
plan. The new act legislates out all the 
present municipal officers, and puts the 
entire authority in the hands of five men, 
with full power of removal—so that the 
city will be governed on business princi- 
ples, just as is a bank by its directors. If 
the people wish it so it is as much popular 
government as it would be if every of- 
ficer were separately elected. 
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Political selfishness never had a more 
confessed illustration than in the failure 
of Delaware to elect a United States 
Senator. J. Edward Addicks holds in his 
fist, or his pocket, some fifteen mem- 
bers of the Legislature who cannot es- 
cape him. It is impossible to elect him, 
but he will allow nobody else to be 
elected. So the Legislature adjourns, and 
for the next two years the State will have 
but one Senator. Luckily it is a small 
State, and it is the fault of the people if 
they submit to such selfishness. They 
order this matter better in Missouri. 


a 


Midshipman Arrowood, the deserter, 
has been sentenced to dismissal from the 
Navy, with loss of citizenship. It is a 
sad conclusion to what might have been 
an honorable career. He has no country. 
Let him go abroad and the flag does not 
protect him. We had hoped that he 
might be saved this final disgrace, and be 
put in the rank of a common seaman un- 
til he had served his time and been al- 
lowed to get over his foolishyess. 


& 


The Central Presbyterian and other 
white Presbyterian churches in Atlanta 
and the South are listening with great 
delight to addresses by a negro mission- 
ary in Africa of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. But the white Congre- 
gationalists of Atlanta, who are getting 
up a Southern Congregationalists’ Con- 
gress, are particular not to put one 
colored man on their program. 


as 


The proposition of Governor Hoch to 
christen the battleship “ Kansas ” with a 
bottle of crude Kansas oil is surely like 
one of Dr. Osler’s jokes. Of course 
there is nothing sacrosanct in a bottle of 
champagne, but, on the other hand, oil 
smells, and crude oil is dirty, and Kansas 
is a very serious State and does not al- 
ways see the ludicrous side of things. 


a 


The sympathy of the country goes out 
to Secretary Hay in his illness. We are 
glad to learn that he does not intend to 
resign, but expects to recover his health 
and continue at the head of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Boiler Insurance 


THE recent disaster at Brockton, 
Mass., where the explosion of a boiler at 
the R. B. Grover shoe plant destroyed 
seventy lives, injured many people and 
brought about a property loss of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, serves to call at- 
tention once more to the subject of boil- 
ers as insurance hazards. In the Brock- 
ton tragedy the boiler which caused the 
disaster had not been in use for some 
time. It had been inspected, it is true, in 
December of last year by inspectors of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance 
Company, but there is no knowledge as 
to the cause of the disastrous explosion 
derivable from this inspection. Theoreti- 
cal causes abound, but they possess only 
incidental interest. The point remains 
that for some reason this particular boiler 
exploded and instantly caused death, 
casualty, Suffering and property loss. 
The event is one that should not be quick- 
ly forgotten, for there are thousands of 
remaining boilers in the case of any one 
of which it may be possible for similar 
conditions to recur. If the inspections 
made in the case of the Brockton boiler 
were inadequate and some other sort of 
inspections might have discovered latent 
defects, then such inspections ought to 
be made obligatory not only in Massa- 
chusetts but in every State in which there 
are boilers which may explode. This 
cannot be done too soon, for seventy 
lives, crippled humanity and a large 
financial loss is too great a price to pay 
for a single unsafe boiler. 

as 


1904 A Record Accident Year 


AccorD1NG to the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, cover- 
ing the months of July, August and 
September of last year, which has just 
been published, the railroads of this 
country did damage to life and limb 
which the report fittingly character- 
izes as “the most disastrous on rec- 
ord.” Seven hundred and fifty-six 
railroad employees and 228 passen- 
gers were killed during the summer 
months mamed. Railway accidents 
are increasing in point of numbers 
as well as fatalities with startling 
speed, as will be perceived when the 


tabulations in the report are studied. 
During the quarter ending with De- 
cember, 1903, the number of passen- 
gers killed in train accidents was over 
three times the average of the nine pre- 
ceding quarters. During July, August 
and September of 1904, according to 
the Commission, 50 per cent. more pas- 
sengers met death on the rail than was 
the case during the last three (hereto- 
fore record) months of 1903. The most 
distressing accident that took place 
was the one which occurred on Au- 
gust 7th, in consequence of which 88 
persons were killed, where Western 
floods swept away a bridge that 
spanned Dry Creek, across which a 
Colorado passenger train was just pull- 
ing. The engine and all the cars but 
two were precipitated into a raging 
torrent 35 feet deep, and were swept 
down by the bridge wrecking flood. 
During the quarter covered by the 
report there were 2,760 derailments 
and collisions. The damage to en- 
gines, cars and equipment reached a 
total of $2,439,073. Fourteen thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine casualties 
in all took place. In most cases acci- 
dents resulted because of human falli- 
bility. Dispatchers gave wrong or- 
ders; operators took many messages 
incorrectly or forgot to deliver the dis- 
patches altogether. Engineers and 
conductors forgot train orders after 
receiving them. One engineer fell 
asleep in his cab and this fact remained 
unnoticed by his fireman until it was 
too late to prevent the resulting acci- 
dent. The crews of certain wrecked 
trains had been on continuous duty for 
sixteen to eighteen hours. The whole 
melancholy report is an eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of ae insurance. 


THE unanimous approval of the di- 
rectors of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was given on Tuesday, 
March a2ist, to the announced plan of 


mutualizing that company. It is under- 
stood that harmony has now been 
restored in so far as the present adminis- 
tration is concerned. The charter will be 
amended to meet the new conditions, but 
the exact terms of the necessary amend- 
ment have not yet been made public. 
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Objectionable Tax Projects 


THE attitude of the majority in the 
New York Legislature toward several 
new tax projects and one existing tax 
law is not what it should be. It appears 
to have.been decided that the tax on the 
surplus and undistributed profits of sav- 
ings banks shall not be repealed, altho 
repeal was promised in last year’s cam- 
paign by Governor Higgins, and in his 
message of January 4th he earnestly rec- 
ommended repeal. It is unwise to tax 
thrift and to impair the earnings of the 
savings of the poor. It is now proposed 
(with the support of a caucus of the 
Senate majority) that there shall be a 
tax on the premiums of all life insurance 
policies now in force. This tax ought 
not to be imposed. The insuring of lives 
should not be discouraged; the cost of 
such insurance ought not to be increased 
by taxation. Another bill, having similar 
support, provides for a share tax upon 
every sale at the Stock Exchange. This 
would be a tax on trade and would tend 
to divert trade to other Exchanges. It 
Such evils as 


is an unwise proposition. 
may be associated with Stock Exchange 
trading cannot be cured or prevented in 
that way. 


as 


WE have received from Fisk & 
Robinson, the well known bankers, The 
New York Clearing House, a little book 
remarkable for the fine quality of its 
one hundred illustrations and for the 
character of its text—historical, explana- 
tory and descriptive—which is the work 
of William J. Gilpin, Assistant Manager 
of the Clearing House, and Henry E. 
Wallace, of Bradstreet’s Journal. The 
portraits of New York’s bank presidents 
have been finely reproduced. 

.... Lhe report of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for the 
calendar year 1904 is accompanied by a 
valuable map (about 24 by 40 inches) 
showing all the local and long distance 
lines of the company in the United States 
and Canada. The year’s increases were 
as follows: Gross revenue, from $16,- 
545,032 to $18,546,659; instruments in 
use, from 3,779,517 to 4,480,564; ex- 
change stations, from 1,525,167 to 1,799,- 
633. If stations operated under sub- 

742 


license contracts and those on private 
lines be added, the total now is 2,003,213. 


....The substance of a series of lec- 
tures delivered before the classes of the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance by Prof. 
Charles E. Sprague (President of the 
Union Dime Savings Institution and 
Chairman of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association) 
is to be found in an admirably printed 
volume, recently published under the 
title of The Accountancy of Investment, 
and designed for use as a text-book. We 
have rarely seen a work so carefully and 
completely adapted to the purpose of 
its author, or one of the kind in which 
the explanations are so clearly made. 
It is a book of very decided value out- 
side of the class room as well as in it. 
While we are not inclined to%ingle out 
any one of the chapters for special com- 
mendation (because all of them are so 
useful and instructive), we have been 
impressed by the fact that the one on the 
valuation and amortisation of bonds 
well deserves the attention of investors 
and banking institutions. 


....Dividends announced: 


N. Y. Dock Co. (Preferred), 1 per cent., 
payable April rsth. 

Natl. Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able April Ist. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. (Common), 1% per 
cent., payable April rst. 

Amer. Woolen Co. (Preferred), quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable April 15th. 

N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. Rd, 1% per centt., 
payable April 15th. 

Am. Locomotive Co. (Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable April 2tst. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. (Preferred, 
Assenting and Non-Assenting), 2%4 per cent., 
payable April roth. 

Bankers’ Trust Co., 1% per cent., payable 
April tst. : 

Century Realty Co. (extra), 2 per cent., pay- 
able April rst. 

Century Realty Co., semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
payable July rst. 

Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, 3% per 
cent., payable March 31st. 

Am. Chicle Co. (Preferred), quarterly, 1%4 
per cent., payable April Ist. . 5 

Am. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent., pay- 
able April 2oth. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. (Common and 
Preferred), 114 per cent. each, payable April 


Ist. . 
Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. (Pacific ext.), 
Coupons, payable April Ist. 
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INFORMATION Regarding 
Conservative Investments 


We purchase after careful investigation entire issues of FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS covering the property of railroads and other quasi-public corporations, 
in cases where such issues conform to the standards of safety recognized by the 
most experienced investors. 


Circulars describing bonds now offered 
YIELDING 3% TO &S% 


Selected for the Investment of Trust Funds, mailed on request. 


Government and Municipal Bonds Bought and Sold. 


Correspondence Invited. 


N. W. HALSEY @ CoO. 


49 Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





A LUSTY BABY. 


GE A. TREADWELL MINING 
“ A Baby Smelter.” 








new stack is 
y during the present year. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 





One of the papers with which it does not see fit to ad- 
vertise and some of the curb brokers to whom it does not 
pay commissions call the new smelting Pent of the 

OR ANY 


It has a present capacity of two hundred fifty tons 
a or and everything connected with it is built so that 
it have a capacity of five hundred tons a day when a 
ded, as it will be immediately. It is 
—— to increase the capacity to one thousand tons a 


The ores yield a net profit of $10 a ton over all expenses 
of mining and smelting, and we have them in quantities 





Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not soldin bulk You know 
the genuine when you receive. & 
fiat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


wet 








earnin wer of the full-grown 
little later. " 


To 
enlar 


r value of $10 each, and the 
new stock is now offered for subscription. 


No investor can afford to leave the TREAD- 
WELL off his list of investments. 


Prices will be quoted on application, 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
wa, Hc, Ste Hoaplial vate before Recding: 
* “*"C. SPENCER’ 


COMPANY, 


‘NEY MD. Bes 27 William Street, - . 


NEY, M. D., Easton, Pa- 
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Equitable Life. 


To the thousands of policy-holders in the Equitable Life who have asked for my 
advise, I would say: 

The present frenzied wrangle for the spoils should be no affair of policy-holders. 
I would advise all such against taking part in it, either directly or through any of the 
so-called reform committees. The end sought by each and all of the present wranglers, 
under whatever name they appear, is a selfish one and inimical to policy-holders. 
Presently there will be a sweeping movement which will right all the wrongs of the past 
and insure all policy-holders their rights for all time. Until then policy-holders should 
keep their policies paid up and steer clear of all schemes. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON. 
Boston, March 2oth, 1905. 





Everybody's Magazine Out Today 


FOR APRIL. 


MR. LAWSON WRITES: 


**T start this month on the actual Crimes of Amalgamated. 

I give names, times, places in detail. 

No Wall Street man or investor can afford to miss the: 

Utah Copper Bunco Game; 

How Samuel Untermeyer, Esq., Clark, Ward & Co., and English investors 
were swindled ; 

The Munroe & Munroe-City Bank flimflamming of two professional gamblers; 

How one of the Big Three insurance companies sold their stocks for 
$5,839,000.87 and made sworn statements to the Insurance Departments that the same 
was $3,075,392. 

I describe the insurance trick of —‘‘new business.”’ 

I make my first apology to those I have flayed—to Roger Foster, Esq. 

I answer critics from Georgia, New York, Kansas, Tacoma, Boston and 
Philadelphia straight from the shoulder, calling spades black spades. 

If there is any liquid blood left in the nation, it should boil. Record me, it will. 

Garfield reports to Roosevelt ‘‘Beef Trust all right.” 

If the American people, with this latest insult to their intelligence, and with 


Russell’s facts in their hands, don’t put another nail in the ‘System’s’ coffin, I miss 
my guess.”’ ° 


IN MR. RUSSELL’S ARTICLE, in the April number, a picture is 
given of sixteen great railroad presidents, terrorized by the Beef Trust, sneaking into 
a New York Club, to rebel in concert against the Trust’s gorging methods, 


‘*The Experiences of a Nursery Governess,’’ the many stories, and other striking 
features, will interest every woman. 


For sale on all news stands. 
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“mse Concer 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


noon hi hing necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 

enn b ibrary i, , Hall, Bath and Stable, e 4 
A eons Crockery, China 

Fire Sots, Andirons, ‘el Fenders. House-cleaning 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway, 





co of the 
meen than ceulbe we we ca 


ree nant eoneetios of flower seeds — over 
Hillside Nursery, 8o: 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 


DIVIDENDS 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
The Board of Directors to-day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital stock 
of this Bank, out of the earnings of the past three months, 
payable on and after April ist, 1906. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from March 22d to 
March 31st, inclusive. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 
7 Wall Street. 
The Directors of the Bankers Trust Compan i this da 
declared a Dividend of ONE AND ONE- HALF PE 5 NT. =pen 


CE 
the Company’s capital stock, “oe be paid on 1 - 
holders of ~ at arch 2th, 1 . men it 168 to stock 











sama. N' 
New York, March 20, 1905. STRONG, Jr., Secretary. 


THE CGHIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
AND PAGIFIG wae ~ GOMPANY. 
w York, March 20, 1905. 
A dividend of TWO PER CEN ne ‘on the’ ca fal sock of 
this company is this << aecieek payable Apri 4, stock- 
holders of record Marc 1905. . ach date the Sande books 
will close and open again Apri st - 





OGGS, Assistant Secretary. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company. 


Common Stock Dividend No. 24. 


Regular Quarterly Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
tf mE PER me on the Common Stock has been Qoclaved payable 


April, F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. . 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar 8St., N. Yo, 
Fiscal Agents, 








MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS R. R. GO. 
Coupons due April 1, 1905, from Pacific Extension Bonds of this 
company will be paid on and after that date upon presentation 
at the office of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New 
York. 
F, H, DAVIS, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK GCENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPARY. 
Office of the . New York, March 23, 1905. 
Pursuant te the provisions of s contract between the Rome, 
Watertown — Compeny cad the New York 
Coast & Hadron Ri Com; uy March 14, 1891, 
he sem{-atnual dividend of THREE NEHALF PER CENT. 
= she a oar ofthe UTICA fed BLACK RIVER RA AD 
ue March 80, 1905, will be paid at this office on and 


Sie test that Ge 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK GENTRAL 8 wy ~ RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPA 
Ome ot che Tepe yy Ee bn Tonk _ ae 1905. 
e Board 0} pany bee declared a dividend 
of FONE AND ONE QUARTIER, one PER CENT. on its capital 


stock, payable at this office on tee aw of of Avail next, to stock- 
holders = soos at the close of y, the sist ~a 


next. EDWARD an ree Tissier: 





CENTURY REALTY GOMPARY. 
No: 1% BROADWAY. 
The Board of Directors this day declared an extra dividend o 
2% on the capital stock issued - 
holders of record a Apet ie 
books be clused at th 
until Bb A. a on m April Sr 


Also 
dividend of FOUR? PER CE 
and outstand ry hey be paid on 


record on = ty + 
Dated, N ork, March b Siete 1905. 


di tt 
h 25th, and remain cl 


lared a semi- 
1. (af) apo agen x. capital stock | 
uly ist, 1905, to etockhoulders of 





M. STODDARD, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOGK COMPANY, 
New York, March 2ist, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Com » pay- 
able April 15th to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 1, 1905. GEO. E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 


DIVIDEND NO. 23. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS 

PER CENT. on the capital stock of this Comoeny, has been 

declared, payable Ap’ 3! Lag at the office of the Treas- 

urer, 131 State St of busin Mass. to stockholders of 
record at the close of R . "Maren a 
HHARLES A. HU i one 














WESTINGHOUSE ; 


ELEGTRIG 8 MANUFACTURING GO. 
New York, March 22, 1905. 
rterly Dividend of 24% upon the Preferred, Assenting 
on-Assenting Stocks of the Com — es on 28, declared yable 
pot 10, 1905. to Mockporders ee reco ‘arc| 905. — 


books will be closed March 28, 1905, aes one opened S rit 11, 1 
. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE GOMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, March 28, 1905. 
The Board < of Directors this da: ay Sectered a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-QU GARTERS PER CENT. upon the Preferred 
Capital Stock, Tye April 21, = toe Ly ron c stock holders 
of record close of business 0 Checks will be 
= 


ransfer books of the Ket stock will close at 8 P. M. on 
Maren 81, 1905, and reopen April 21 
i IGH BEST, Secretary. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE pee 


14, 1905. 
uarterly dividend of TWO AND on E TE HALE PER 
day been declared on the Capital Stock of this 


le on and after ay Stat, 1% 5, to the qqaecies 
h crock ra 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ELEGTRIG STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY. 


Allegheny Avenue $' Toeh 8 
[= .» March 22d, 1905. 
rectors have this day Pa... a dividend of pus AND 
ONEQUARTER PER CENT. Lat wos the net earnings of the Com- 
pany, on both Common and Stocks, payable Ane 5 =. 
to stockholders 7 record at the close of business on March 25t 


Chécks will lied. 
. Ly lw ow books close March 25th at 12 M. and reopen April 
Bt a , , 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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A Cusromer is virtually harided the dealer's prokte on a carriage 
buggy or harness when he buys direct from us at factory 
rices. Many have written that they have saved from 
gis to $40 on a single purchase. We manufacture our 
entire line of carriages and harness ; sell direct to the 
castomer at wholesale prices, and warrant our goods in 
every way. Write for descriptive illustrated catalogue 
showing all styles of carria and explaining © the 
advantages of our plan-of sale: We guarantee sats- 
faction or refund money, and pay freight charges both ways. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE & HARNESS CO., etre Laced 


AMERICAN GHIGLE GOMPANY, 


lar quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred Stock, 
ril 1st to all Preferred Stockholders of record at 3 P.M. 
arch 27th. and a dividend of is vnthe Common. Stock, 

B acorant iecordat 3P. M. 


The re 


Transfer Books f r Preferred Stock close Monday, March 27th, 
at 3 P. M. reopening April 3d next at 10 A.M. Transfer Books for 
Common Stoc« close at 3 P. M. Friday, April 14th, reopening April 
2ist next at 10 A. M. 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
March 24th, 1905. 





OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 


17 \ og AQ Tie, N. Y. City, March 15, 1905. 

THB BOARD OF RECTORS OF THE OTIS ELE- 
VATOR COMPANY “. tine day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the Preferred Stock of 
the Company, payable at this office on April 15, 1905, to 
the preferred stockholders of record at the close of business 


March 31, ‘ 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 38. 

They have also declared a dividend of $2.00 PER SHARE 
out of the net profits accumulated previous to January 1, 
1905, upon the Common Stock of the Company, a at 
this office April 15, 1905, to Common —— iders of 
record at the close of business on March 81, 

LYNDE BELKNAP, _ aN 


American Woolen Company. 


Twenty-Fourth Quarterly Dividend. 


Notice is hereby given that the quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS (134%) PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen Com- 
. pany will be paid on the 15th of April, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 1, 1905. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business April 1, 1905, and will be reopened April 
17, 1905. 





WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., March 20, 1905. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 

A "Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 

will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1905, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on Friday, March 17, 
1905. 


The transfer books will be closed from March 18 to 
April 1, 1905, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





E WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(Incorporated.) 
New York, March 8th, 1905 


The Board of Directors have &@ quarterly dividend “ 
ree I Py! ONE-QUARTEK Tee eere* ype the ital sto 
mpany Y, payable at the office of Treasurer on “a 
A. rast 15t day’ of April next, to shareh olders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March, ins 
The transfer books will be closed at three-o’el on the after- 
noon of March 20th, inst., and reopened on the morfing of April 


nex 
= . M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION +. THE 

NATIONAL SHOE AND ATHER BANK, 

at City of New York, in the Sinton ” New York, at the 
close of business March 14th, 1905: 








Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers... 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House.... 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie P $1, 613,106.50 
Legal-tender notes... 498, 633. 

Redemption fund with United Cae Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...........+.. eee 


Libbddececseee cabseteseubobbese «+++ -$12,834,191.28 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in........ ecccccece ovece ).00 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes = 
National bank notes outstanding............. 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to mak. 
Demand certificates of deposit 





a 
Sratz or New York, Co 

I, A. C. CORBY, Cashier of the above-named, ‘pank, do 
solemnly swear that fee seve stotauet Bue to the best 


of my knowledge and belief 'Y, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of March, 
E. J. ANTH NY, 


905. 0 
[Seal.] Notary pane, Kin; oo Co. vO 60). 


Certificate ‘filed Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: oem B. MITCHELL, 


bag —_—- ors. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER,. 





e 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED FOR 
| BROOK: YN 





SIEALTY OWNERS 





TEN-YEAR—5°/,—PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 


Representing investments in ‘the most productive real estate along line of new subway. Balance of 
limited issue offered at par in denominations#of’ $100 and $500. Registered by Empire Trust 
Company of New York. Receive same dividends as capital stock, beside 5% interest. Send for illus- 
trated prospectus giving full information. Special proposition to immediate applicants. Address 


BROOKLYN REALTY OWNERS, 140 Nassau St. New York. 


THE GREENE GOLD’SILVER COMPANY 


The Greene{Gold-Silver Company. Incorporated under-the_lawsfof West Virginia, November 10, 
1902. Capitalization 1,500,000 shares, par value $10 each. 


PURSUANT TO ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF PROVIDING FUNDS FOR ENLARGING ITS OPERATIONS AND INCREAS- 
ING ITS REDUCTION CAPACITY, THE GREENE GOLD-SILVER COMPANY 
OFFERS FOR SALE 100,000 SHARES OF TREASURY STOCK AT PAR, $10 PER 
SHARE, PAYMENT TO BE MADE ONE-HALF ($s.00 PER SHARE) CASH AT THE 
TIME-OF SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 PAYABLE JULY rs, 1905. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY, 24 BROAD STREET, CITY OF NEW YORK, UNTIL 12 O’CLOCK NOON, 
APRIL 15, 1905. . 

500,000 shares, with the par value of $5,000,000, have been placed in the treasury for the develop- 
ment of the property. 

50,000 SHARES OF TREASURY STOCK HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUR- 
CHASED BY THE DIRECTORS, AT PAR, REALIZING $500,000 IN CASH, WHICH, 
WITH THE PROCEEDS OF THE ADDITIONAL 100,000 SHARES NOW OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC, WILL PLACE IN THE TREASURY $1,500,000, AVAILABLE AS 
NEEDED FOR COMPANY PURPOSES, TOGETHER WITH $3,500,000 PAR VALUE 





| OF TREASURY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SOLD IN THE FUTURE, IF NECESSARY, 
AT PRICES MUCH ABOVE PAR. 


Prospectus, reports, maps, subscription blanks, etc., will be mailed upon application. 


_ MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE ORDER OF E. J. GATES, TREAS- 
URER, OR W. C. GREENE, PRESIDENT, OF THE GREENE GOLD-SILVER COM- 
PANY, 24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


1844 i905 | OPPORTUNITY 


Would you like to know of an investment just a3 safe and twice 
as good as any mo’ , where you can place a small sum in the 
original shares of the most conservative company producing oil 

No speculation. Land absolutely proved and preduc- 
ing oil every day. Two drills at work bringing in more wells 
and adding to the value of the shares, which are steadily going up. 

Write for full information to 


THE ORIENT VIL GAS AND MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
34 YEARS inves TESTED 











The popular “effervescent” relief for Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
LCRA A ANE CRETE 
CONSTIPATION and List of Mortgages issued‘monthly.” Will'mail to any address. 
BILIOUSNESS ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 








Sold on merit more than 60 years. Home Established 1871. lowalFalls, lows. 
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1876— —1906 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


American Telephone @ Telegraph Co. 


Under an agreement with the Trustee, the principal 
and interest of the Four per cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds of this Company, due in ‘1929, will, at the 
option of the holder, be payable as they become due 
in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

If desired, these bonds will be stamped accord- 
ingly on presentation to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Court Street, Boston, on or after May 1, 1905, 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 16, 1905. 


61 RAR. WOSIGAOM, 5 te Peeve. Bets 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION = 


30th YEAR 














CITIZENS’ CENTRAL TIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of .- York, at the close 
of business: Marc "14th, 1905: 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts...........++.+. . -$15,526,517.19 
Overdrafts, and secured ° 187.41 
United States bonds to secure circulation .000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. S, deposits. . 810,000.00 
United States bonds on hand............... é 000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds............ 131,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.........-cccceccesccece 312.50 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 24,689.94 
Other real estate owned.............eeeeeeee 500,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,554,274.81 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 350,487.93 
Checks and other cash item@............... ° 224,602.25 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............+ - 2,089,717.97 
Notes of other National banks................ 33,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 1,517.78 
Lawful , ny reserve in bank, viz.: 
ecccccocccevescccecesoee $4,661,400.00 
Legal- tender notes..........+.-. y 
——————_ 5, 198 , 443.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)...............+. 79,250.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..............+. « .75,000.00 
saws of Central National Bank, in liquidation. 345,409.64 
I icv cecinovvtutdscisidesudavedeuces -$30,658,409.92 
LIABILITIES. 
Ganttal Seow paid in..... Sob sh 6bCs abe iotdges $2,550,000. 
od omy Piitinthetetesiéreivicnsdvecddnne 510,000.00 
U vided poe less expenses and taxes paid. 96,200.96 
National bank notes outstanding........ eeees 1,531,160.00 
Due to other National banks................. 6,996,164.09 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,177,021.80 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 1,308,954.26 
SE UE, 6benccc'cten sé choos wads eubo. ° 955.50 
Individual deposits subject i SNES dintoeaved 15, 188,344.93 
Demand certificates of deposit........ sacbor's 119,790.05 
COPEREOE, GB. ci inv dec cccodccccecec acedeee 859, 152.82 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ greases ° 88,711.42 
United States deposits............ccccccecees 553,878.87 
Deposits Cf A nay States disbursing officers. . 122,075.22 
ED NON. <5 ie ne can sos Sededocecknbedd 100,000.00 
Liabilities other than those above stated: 
rved for taxes........ po cencccoseescoce 6,000.00 
peieStaneesescdpeseneebavehesoul io eee 92 


[Seal.] F. W. ELLIOTT, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: posers F. LIBB 
NCIS M. BACON, Jn., } Directors. 
EDWIN S. SOHENOE, 





EPO: F THE CONDITION OF THE 
R FOURTH wan y, BANK OF THE CITY 


oR 
at New York, in the State of New "York, at the close of 
business March 14th, 1905: 


RESOURCES. : 

Loans and discounts........... pdnigeerescstee $21, 760,744.77 
OVETAPALS wdeiciccccccccccccccc cece ebecescwes 100.89 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
Stocks and securities........ wecbvebivecteste 318,802.00 
ho’ ath ch ehedbde > becesseccecee + Baoan 

Other real estate owned. .......--seeeesescess 892. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,959,568.16 

from State banks and bankers.........-- 021. 

Checks and other cash items Jina 6,992. 


Exchanges for Clearing House. 
| pee yey National banks. 





GURE. <b cn sccdccccsovecencwe chee 
a reserve in bank, viz.: 
Sail odeeess ose bed eelgovecs eee ee OO 
Eogale -tender notes. sodsececvieecs 7,114,848.00 
Redemption fund with Unites States Treasurer 
per cent. of circula Saud geestpeueare 2,500.00 
Due m United States Sosabenee: Aressese ‘than 
6 per cent, redemption fund...........-+-++ ° 88,000.00 
ERS 
LIABILITIES. 
pa } ag Starters Sédces Sopbombessss bien $2,000,000.99 
Undivided p profits, Tess expenses and taxes paid "956,952.00 
tional bank notes as heed eenewawe 49,000.00 
Due to other National banks........ a aiiahine ® ° Me ee 
Due - oat peste and bankers.........+++. »822,842. 
Due panies and oan banks. . 2,129,752.59 
Individual di oo subject to check..... ..+-+ 8,771,916.58 
Demand ce tes of deposit.........se+ee i 303.00 
Accepted checks. .......cccsccscccccsecssecess 8,758, 
Cashier’s a outstanding cstcnatwadsion 1,080,763.83 
Dividends unpaid............. geccccesccecees 8, 
Eon stadbévanbetvatepesbwaesnaeeeidueese $88, 262,647. 51 


Tota 

STaTE or New Yorr, County or New YorRE, 

I, 8. PATTERSON, Cashier of the sbove-samed 
bank LS solemnly —— that ‘the eve statement is true to 

of my knowl an 
GHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn =) 8 - this 20th day of March, 
905. ROD ws st = Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: a DW’D SIMMONS, 
jas’ G. CANNON, 
WM. 8. OPDYKE, 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Confenaeé \ on peared of condition at the close of business 


i 
Directors. 









sepia: RESOURCES. 
Loans and investment securities 19,641, 766.89 
United States bonds............. 2,050,000,00 


$30,736,324,98 





LIABILITIES. 
ee Lenninesbanebiuctneved eee $4,000,000 00 
Surpias _ — profits. 

Circulati 1,450,000.C0 
Deposits. ecedconcececebeeeseee 475.65 














Cashier. . 
WNEY, Assistant Cashier. 
. ZIMMERMAN, Assistant Cashier. 





STUYVESANT FISH Vice 
Pres’t ; GILBE pMckEON, 
Nicotrest: JON © WILLIAM O TONES 

er; 8 3 
ERICK 0. FOXOROFT, Ase’t M0. JONES Ast fatter FRR ‘Ass’t 
Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, Ase’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Cotne and ey 7g 






















xvi THE INDEPENDENT 





BANK OF PITTSBURG, NATIONAL ASSOGIA- 
TION, PITTSBURG, PA. 
March 14, 1905. 


OFFICERS. 
HAW, President. 








<a National Bank of Brooklyn. 


256.79 
h and reserve 105. $7,729,720.79 


Capital stock 
a and profits 
Depoeits $7,729,720.79 
Wm. A. ‘Nash, Vice President; 
, Assistant Cashier; 


Thomas T. Barr, President ; 
McDonald, Cashier ; Jobn W. 
‘. B. Hegeman, Assistant Cashier. 


wo ein 
INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 

Insurance Company 

OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1006, # $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, « - 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « * * 2 3,300,623.03 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 

New YorK OFFIcE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 











$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment peices issued. 
a Ly ' h ea ir sh surrender and paid 
Every ic endorsed ereon e cash su’ 

insurance ral ce yalnes to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


eaenmphlets, Fates a 


F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Troll, Seceetary.. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, « 
Liabilities, 2 ” 2 





and values for any age sent on application to 


I am proud of 
my lamp-chim- 
neys. 


I put my 


name on‘them. 
MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index ; sent free. Macsetu, reaveae: 





EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE === 


IN JARS AND a 
For photo or Dries ae 
aickiy—never aigeniors print, 


bottig now sold forbe.(by male) tn Ino 1 
bulk for large use phe meg pHOTO PAST; 


aé EBAGE’s mre LADE 


u PAG "Ss GLUE 0Z., og 
CO., 155 porte 











BUSIN ESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. - - New York 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 





$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 
—— thee 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377 .45 


Cash surrender values stated in ev poliey, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 
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Twenty Years’ Experience 


in close practical touch with large and small estates in all parts of the country enables us to offer to every owner of Grounds and 
Gardens our special help in Designs and suggestions for the improvement of such, and with greater economy and saving than can 
be secured in any other way. We study to meet the individual requirements of each place, and supply both Plans and Mai 


at prices which, after you investigate, will attract your close attention. { If you have any problem to solve, any difficulty to 
meet in the way of Landscape work and Gardening, we are willing to assist, and will be glad to have you writeus Fromaill 
parts of the country we have had inquiries in past seasons and with good results, and we invite correspondence with those who 
WRITE US, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUE. 


wish aid of an expert character. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY Co. 


44 Broad Street, Corner Milk, 


in the most economical manner, {Whether in Iowa or Maine 
our practical suggestions enable you to plant your Lawn, your 
Garden, or any other portion of yourplace, with a greatsaving, 
and we ask you to writeus and we will help you, giving our 
time to accomplish something for you in a practical and pains- 
taking fashion. ¢Wesend menof experience at any time at 
nowinal rates to advise upon every leading question of Land- 
scape work. Drainage, House location, Road making, Formal 
and old-fashioned Gardens and every feature of Landscape 
work, we give close and careful attention to. We will refer 
to many hundreds of private properties which we have brought 
to perfection. {Our Nurseries are among the largest in the 
United States, and we ask but one profit in supplying our 
clients, selling at lowest rates possible. {We offer every 
known hardy form of 


Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, Etc., 


BOSTON, MASS. 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


AtLantic Burmpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


> Se 





INSURES AGAIN8T MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


SS SS SS 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
¥ and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
 minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 

» of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
sing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
+ cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres'’t. 


‘G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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GS% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


WSUS ANVVSVVSLSANRSSNVARRALNVALLSSSRESSSSESSSS SSSA RSSSSSSSVSSSSSSNNNNSS 


As safe as government bonds and far more ¥ 
profitable. I have some choice offerings J 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and¥ 
colleges and conservative investors every-¥% 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity Z 
for investigation, examination and inquiry¥ 
as to both the investment and my standing, ¥ 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land ¥ 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving ¥ 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore-¥ 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and ¥ 
principal without charge, and remit in New York % 
exchange. Onenational Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in¥ 
trust funds. 


W.L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street. LISBON, N. D.} 








TOUCH. | 
TYPEWRITER 


The ideal way to operate a typewriter 
is by the Touch Method (without looking 
at the keys). When a typewriter is so 
operated the operator can give undi- 
vided attention to the copy to be tran- 
scribed, and acquire marvelous speed. 
The Fox Typewriter is recognized as the 
best adapted for this method of operating. 


The compactness of the keyboard, the 
short key dip, the light touch, (25% to 
50% lighter than any other) are perfec- 
ted features in the Fox and give it a 
great advantage over all others. 

THE FOX FOR SPEED 
By a special arrangement of the eseapement 
the operator can instantly change the speed of 
the machine from“ regular” to “‘fast,”’ so that 
any Fox Typewriter is adapted tothe spee:' of 
the operator, a wonderful advantage where 
speed is any consideration, and one not found 
in other typewriters. 

TWO-GOLORED RIBBON 

Can be used when desired, and by simply 
touching a button, credits or special nota- 
tions can be inserted in a different colored 
ink from the body of the letter. 

We know that the Fox Typewriter is a 
higher grade typewriter than any other, 
that it will do more work, more varied 
work, do it easier, and has greater dura- 
bility than any other typewriter manufac- 
tured. ’ 

Weare proving this assertion every day. 
We want an opportunity to prove it in your 
office, and we are willing to undertake it 
without any expense to yourself. 

Our catalog describing the machine in de- 
tail will be sent free upon request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
1060 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branch offices and agencies in principal cities. 


“ 
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Established Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 


@ Their exceptional musical value has 
won for them a widespread and enduring 
reputation as 
The Model Pianos 
of Today 


@ It is the constant effort of piano makers 
to duplicate Vose Quality. 


@ By our easy payment plan every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. 

@ You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Send for catalogue and full information 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON | 
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The Thing 
For Spring 


Your face shows you need. 
it. Better get rid of that 
tired, exhausted look. 


Ayer’s 





Sarsaparilla 


The kind that cured your 
grandparents. . The oldest, 
strongest, best spring medi- 


a | cine. 
f ; ; -y $1 a bottle. All druggists. 





5. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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